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EDITORIAL 





FOR A NEW 


FAR EASTERN POLICY 


THE HIGH EMOTIONALISM which has attended the crisis 
precipitated by General MacArthur goes beyond the clash 
of personalities and political parties involved, and reflects 
deep, nationwide concern over the very conduct of the 
country’s affairs. 

Historians will agree that the President had no alterna- 
tive except to dismiss a general who was undoubtedly 
guilty of trespassing in the civil domain of the making 
of foreign policy, and that the President acted in the 
nation’s best'interests by thus reaffirming the civil gov- 
ernment’s constitutional power to make policy. But his- 
tory will add that Mr, Truman might have avoided this 
pass—or might have united the people behind him were 
he forced into it—had he actually exerted his rightful 
role of policymaker during the preceding period. For at 
the root of the trouble over MacArthur is not only his 
imperiousness, his irresponsibility, and his chronic op- 
position to Democratic Presidents, but the failure of 
the Administration to formulate a policy in a time of war 
which could command universal support as a policy cap- 
able of safeguarding this nation. 

In removing General MacArthur, Mr. Truman has not 
removed the source of the dispute, but only a complicat- 
ing factor whose absence now makes it possible to face 
squarely the basic question: What is our Far Eastern 
policy? It is to be hoped that, with the MacArthur prob- 
lem out of the way, both Republicans and Democrats will 
mute their shrieks of pain or pleasure, and give the 
people an opportunity to weigh objectively the issues by 
debating them frankly and in utmost calmness. The 
people, whose survival is at stake, is entitled to at least 
that. 

Our Far Eastern policy has registered an almost un- 
broken series of failures since the end of World War II. 
China has fallen to Communism, Korea is the scene of 
war, Japan’s security is threatened, India is precariously 
“neutral”—all Asia is chaos and in danger of going Com- 
munist. While U. S. foreign policy is not by any means 
wholly responsible for this situation, its role has been 
decisive enough to cause us to wonder how a policy could 
be so consistently unsuccessful. 

We have failed in the Far East for two reasons. 

First is our complete lack of understanding of Asia 
and of its position in the world. We possess a Europe- 
fixation which assumes that our destiny begins and ends 
on the Continent, which has consequently inhibited under- 
standing of and action in Asia, and which has even caused 


us to overlook in practice the obvious geographical fact 
that we are not only an Atlantic power but a Pacific 
power. 


Europe, it is true, remains the decisive area of conflict | 


in the long run, and anyone who proposes denuding our 
defenses there for the sake of Asia is proposing national 


suicide. But Asia has suddenly become decisive in the | 


short run. Almost without our realizing it, events in Asia 
have leaped far ahead of those in Europe. The unleashing 
of the twin calamities of war and revolution on the 
Asiatic continent suggests that a final decision will be 
rendered there sooner than we think, and that the immedi- 
ate fate of Europe may therefore be decided in Asia. For 
obviously, if Asia goes Communist, Europe is lost. 

The problem is not one of “Europe first” or “Asia 
first.” Britain, whose world view is vanishing with her 
empire, and who, understandably enough, thinks in terms 
of the threat on her very doorstep, wants everything sub- 
ordinated to Europe’s defense; in this she is supported 
by the other European democracies. But the United States 
is so placed geographically and militarily that it can—or 
should—view the problem globally. The task is to defend 
world freedom, of which Europe is one, albeit decisive, 
aspect; Asia, however, is another; and so, for that matter, 
is the shaky Middle East. Asia and Europe are, then, two 
different facets of the same, many-sided struggle, and 
what emphasis each is to get at any moment depends 
upon the given situation. Yet our foreign policy has not 
taken all this fully into account, but has acted as though 
we were a European power. 

The second reason we have failed in the Far East is 
that we have not understood the nature of the Communist 
menace. Since Yalta, Washington has consistently com- 
mitted the fatal error of falsely evaluating Soviet policy 
in Asia. First we swallowed Stalin’s “democratic” and 
“anti-imperialist” pretensions, as a result of which we 
gave Manchuria to him, providing Russia with a strong 
foothold in China and the Chinese Communists with the 
industrial and military means to defeat Chiang Kai-shek. 
Then we fell for the Kremlin-fostered illusion that the 
Chinese Reds were “agrarian reformers.” undercut the 
Nationalists (who of course contributed heavily to their 
own defeat), and thus greased the path of Communism’s 
conquest of China. 

In Korea we compounded the Chinese tragedy. Refus- 
ing again to understand Soviet motivations, we permitted 
a permanent Communist regime to be set up in the north, 
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simultaneously refused to arm the south and, later, vir- 
tually invited a Kremlin-sponsored invasion by announc- 
ing our intention to withdraw from South Korea. 

These are the bare but main outlines of our failure in 
the Far East—a failure which has contributed heavily 
to the desperate plight we are in today. 

The President’s speech following his dismissal of Mac- 
Arthur promised more than it yielded toward a clarifica- 
tion of our aims in the Far East. It did demarcate the 


moves. The question is: Can we get peace in Korea as 
long as an aggressive Communist regime controls China? 

It is our measured opinion that the United States must 
now adopt as it policy the goal of the overthrow of 
Chinese Communism, without which peace in Korea—and 
in Asia—cannot be meaningful. If the ultimate aim of 
the Soviets is to defeat us in Asia, and thus weaken 
Europe’s defense, this can be achieved by means other 
than inviting the Asiatic war MacArthur demands; it can 








fact} Korean conflict as a “limited war” in answer to Mac- be better achieved, in fact, by stampeding us into a 
cific} Arthur’s insistence on all-out war, and with this we are negotiated “peace” over Korea for the price of Formosa 
1 hearty accord; it also—along with MacArthur’s re- and recognition of Peking, which would give Stalin the 
flict | moval itself—assured our allies and the people of Asia green light to overrun all Asia without risking his own 
our | of our peaceful intentions, and this too meets with our neck in a continental war. 
onal approval. But it failed to describe just how we propose to The relatively static condition obtaining in Europe 
the | bring peace to Korea. makes feasible the execution of a politico-military hold- 
Asia! The United States has constantly reiterated that it ing operation; but the dynamic onsweep of Asian events 
hing} wants and seeks ‘peace. But Communism—we seem to forbids the stabilization of political or military lines, for 
the forget—is always at war. Hence a Korean peace which there a halt would mean literally retreat and surrender. 
1 be would be honored by us, to the extent of withdrawing all We are inhibited from frank profession of the aim to 
nedi-!} our armed forces from Korea, would simply be utilized destroy Chinese Communism by a number of factors. 
_ For by the Communists to prepare or conduct new warlike First, we are part of a coalition, and our allies would 
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and GENERAL MacArTuHur has been a brave and skillful soldier and has 
sends done an excellent job in Japan. While you may not agree, I am convinced 
s not that President Truman has the good of our country at heart, is determined 
ough to defeat Communist aggression in Korea, but does not wish our forces to 
get bogged down in a war on the mainland of China. With these general 
ast is objectives, | am in agreement. 
\unist Without going into the substantive merits of the differences of opinion, 
com- it is nevertheless true in our democracy (1) that the military commanders 
volicy should ultimately be subordinate to the civil authorities and (2) that a 
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and general should not go over the head of the Commander-in-Chief in an ap- 


h we peal to the people or an opposition political party. It is regrettable but true that General MacArthur violated these 
trong rules. The issue is one of military discipline and the principles upon which we are waging war and not the re- 
th the spective personal merits of General MacArthur and the Commander-in-Chief. 

-shek. I feel strongly, however, that we should not yield in the slightest to the Chinese Communists. We should bomb 
at the their supply lines in Korea and fight to defeat them. I want to weaken them on the mainland, short of open war. 

it the Under no conditions would I favor turning over Formosa to them or permitting them to join the United Nations 
their until they have shown a complete change of heart—and such a change I do not expect. I oppose both the appease- 

1ism’s ment that some of our allies are reported to favor and the withdrawal from Korea and the surrender of Asia to 

the Communists that some of our prominent citizens have been urging. 

Refus- I hope that differences of opinion on this matter will not weaken our national determination to turn back 

nitted Communism and that on major matters we may close our ranks and go forward. 

north, 
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—Drawing by Brandel 


HE MAIN FACT about MacArthur 
T is that he has seemed so immov- 
able. Something of the mystical rev- 
erence which the defeated Japanese 
transferred from their emperor to 
him infected his extreme admirers in 
this country, reinforcing the prestige 
and the august name which his half- 
century of military service has earned 
for him. Even among less ex- 
citable characters in America, the 
man had seemed planted like a phe- 
nomenon of nature, his shadow 
reaching out to cover half a world. 
That he should be called to account 
like any soldier—or like any mortal, 
for that matter; that his power 
should be terminated by a word and 
all his far-reaching command cut 
off; that armies and populations 
should be suddenly deprived of his 
sway—all this seemed quite literally 
unthinkable. To apply to him the 
inevitable stroke of discipline was, 
at the least, a crime of lésé- majesté. 
For Senator Joseph McCarthy (R., 
Wis.), of course, it was “high trea- 
son.” For Senator Everett Dirksen 
(R., Ill.), it was “sin.” 

The drama and the tragedy of the 
situation stand out. It is always fear- 
ful to see a great man, advanced in 
years and at the climax of tremend- 
ous exertions, stumble in the public 
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gaze. The military fiasco in Korea 
last December had already had some- 
thing of the fateful and conclusive 
effect of the drawing down of a 
shade. The long series of self-justi- 
fications, of exclusive interviews, pri- 
vate messages and resounding state- 
ments, intensified by releases from 
anonymous “highly placed authori- 
ties” and confidential spokesmen, 
were plain signs that the situation 
might become untenable from the 
constitutional point of view. Yet such 
is the nature of power that, while it 
is held and strongly wielded, it is 
difficult to conceive its end. The 
death of Franklin Roosevelt left even 
among his enemies a sense of almost 
unbearable emptiness. The abdication 
of Edward VIII seemed, even in this 
country, to shake the foundations of 
the established order. In thinking of 
MacArthur, one cannot help recall- 
ing Burke’s anguished, passionate 
apostrophe over the fate of Marie 
Antoinette. “That elevation!” he 
cried. “And that fall!” 

It is reported that President Tru- 
man was sleeping soundly when the 
news of MacArthur’s dismissal was 
given out. In Tokyo, at the same 
moment, the General was lunching 
with Senator Warren G. Magnuson, 
Democrat, of Washington. He opened 
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THE BATTLE Is 


The dismissal of MacArthur has touched off 
a political battle which cuts across party lines 


and probably won't be settled till 1952 


the envelope brought in to him; but 
not by a sign or a word did he give 
any indication of what had happened. 
Thus can individual men deal out 
and receive the strokes of fortune. 
The social order, however, is more 
volatile and emotional, and it was 
foreseeable that public opinion, 
whipped up and kept at fever pitch 
by a segment of the press that had 
long since made MacArthur its god, 
should have expressed itself in ex- 
tremes. The question is whether the 
public will be able to recover some 
kind of equilibrium, distinguish the 
variety of issues in the MacArthur 
affair, and draw from it potentially 
good effects. 

On the Constitutional level, it seems 
clear that the President acted in the 
proper and, indeed, the unavoidable 
way. There had been developing a 
profound rift between the policies of 
the Government (together with those 
of the United Nations) and the poli- 
cies of MacArthur. The General’s 
statement of March 25 setting his 
conditions for truce terms came on 
the heels of Washington’s notifica- 
tion that a general policy statement 
was impending; it cannot be inter- 
preted as anything less than a move 
to frustrate the Government. This 
difference of policy not only existed, 
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ON 


By August Heckscher 
Editorial writer, 
N. Y. “Herald Tribune” 


but was being actively exploited by 
MacArthur. An AP dispatch from 
Tokyo a day before the dismissal 
order describes the way in which 
American editorial opinion was be- 
ing watched in the MacArthur head- 
quarters, and how the conviction was 
being fostered that his side was gain- 
ing a majority throughout the coun- 
try. An active campaign was being 
carried on to check or to alter the 
official policy. It had to stop, if the 
basic principle of civilian supremacy 
was to be maintained. 

That the President should have 
felt compelled to stop it is not sur- 
prising; the wonder is that, in spite 
of all the political dangers, he should 
have had the courage to act. Harry 
Truman is not a strong leader; in- 
deed, in the sense of a continuous and 
purposeful shaping of events he can 
hardly be called a leader at all. Yet 
at crises he has been able to do the 
hard thing and do it in the nick of 
time. That quality has again stood 
him in good stead. Talk of impeach- 
ment by his opponents shows to what 
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limits of desperation and folly men 
can be drawn. The fact is that if 
Truman had not acted as he did he 
would have been subject to impeach- 
ment for subverting the very founda- 
tion of the Constitution, the require- 
ment that civilian power be supreme. 

The point at which Truman can 
properly be attacked is for the vac- 
illation and the lack of clear policy 
which brought the MacArthur affair 
toward its irreparable climax. No 
matter what the official texts may 
show in the form of policy state- 
ments, the President never succeeded 
in making plain or meaningful to the 
American people our actual purposes 
in Korea. His radio address following 
MacArthur’s’ dismissal contained 
things which ought to have been said 
weeks before. But they were not said, 
or not said convincingly; and the re- 
sult was that a policy vacuum exist- 
ed. MacArthur’s statements could not 
be measured against the official line, 
and their dangerous tendencies could 
not be apprehended by the confused 
and uncertain public. The gulf be- 
tween Washington and Tokyo was 
thus ominously widened. 

This charge against Truman can 
be legitimately made, and undoubt- 
edly will bear much weight in future 
campaigns. Politics apart, however, 
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it is worth noting that the conduct 
of MacArthur and of his extremist 
supporters in this country would have 
made it difficult for a far stronger 
President than Truman to establish 
coherent policy in this area. The 
effects of the President’s weakness 
were thus aggravated by the intemp- 
erance of his opponents; and both to- 
gether made the dismissal loom in- 
evitably. The tragic quality of the 
affair is intensified by the part which 
MacArthur and his over-loyal friends 
played in bringing it to pass. 

In due time, the distinction will be 
seen between the President’s con- 
stitutional obligation to have resolved 
the crisis as he did, and his political 
blame for allowing the crisis to have 
reached so acute a form. The Amer- 
ican people are not fools in these 
matters. They know that Generals 
cannot set high strategy or mix in 
politics while they hold their com- 
mands. Out of this part of the con- 
troversy Truman will emerge in al- 
most exactly the same light as that 
in which he has long been viewed: a 
man who lets things fall into a dan- 
gerous condition and then, at the last 
moment, pulls himself together and 
acts courageously. As it was with 
MacArthur, so it was with Korea it- 
self. So it has been with the whole 
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BATTLE  cosnsces 
reaction to the threat of Russian ag- 
gression. 

This aspect of the controversy will 
settle itself more rapidly than may be 
supposed. Meanwhile, however, a 
more complex dispute arises, far 
more capable of dividing the people 
than the question of whether Truman 
was right or wrong to dismiss Mac- 
Arthur. With MacArthur a_ free 
agent, able to talk about politics or 
anything else, will his views be found 
to make sense? Will he emerge as a 
political leader, with perhaps a 
whole new chapter in his career be- 
fore him? 

It will be difficult to separate the 
popular reaction to his return as a 
soldier from the desire to elevate him 
to political leadership. Millions will 
cheer the General who led our forces 
to victory in the Pacific, and the 
proconsul whose rule in Japan has 
brought a defeated people back into 
the family of democratic nations. 
The cheers will be exploited by the 
MacArthur worshippers as the foun- 
dation of a new political move- 
ment. It would be a misfortune for 
all concerned, not least for Mac- 
Arthur himself, if these efforts were 
to have even a transient success. 

The Republicans, in particular, 
cannot afford to have their party cap- 
tured by heroics and bombast. They 
have already shown themselves dan- 
gerously split during the debate on 
sending troops to Europe; they will 
divide the party for a generation if 
they now follow after the man on 
horseback. If the country is sick of 
the present Administration, it is be- 
cause of the feeling that serious tasks 
have not been faced up to and neces- 
sary levels of responsibility have not 
been maintained. But whatever the 
Administration has done could seem 
the apogee of excellence and virtue 
in comparison to a party that ex- 
ploits for political purposes the ac- 
claim given a returning General—a 
man who has been out of the nation 
for fourteen years, whose whole dis- 
position is militaristic, whose exper- 
ience fits him far better for holding 
absolute defeated 


power over a 


enemy than for leading a free people. 

The idea of making MacArthur in- 
to a political figure, perhaps a can- 
didate for the Presidency, may 
happily be removed from the realm 
of possibility by the General himself. 
Yet even jf this pitfall is avoided, the 
Republicans must take care lest they 
fall into the strategy of accepting as 
party doctrine every view that Mac- 
Arthur utters. This would be a simple 
method of defining their own posi- 
tion. It would give them a stand un- 
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mistakably different from that of the 
Democrats, It would not, however, be 
any guarantee of statesmanship or 
wise policy. 

The substance of MacArthur’s 
views will perhaps have been clari- 
fied by the time these lines appear in 
print. Mr. Taft is under the impres- 
sion that the General shares his own 
dislike of land warfare and that he 
is as anxious as himself to end hos- 
tilities in Korea with a minimum loss 
of life and a minimum likelihood of 
extending the war to new battlefields. 
The General’s letter to Representative 
Martin, however, gives an entirely 
different picture. If MacArthur 
thinks that the Nationalist Chinese, 
armed and transported by the United 
States, and set to fight on the Chinese 
mainland, can relieve our forces of 


their burden, he certainly does not 
say so. He speaks, rather, of making 
Asia the main center of the battle 
against Communism, and of coming 
to a climactic decision at the earliest 
possible time. 

There is no question that Mac- 
Arthur should be given a chance to 
make himself fully heard, in the Con- 
gress and through the country. His 
military experience, his knowledge of 
the Far East, make it likely that he 
will have much of value to contrib- 
ute, perhaps much that will fortify 
the case of the opposition. To listen 
is one thing. To take every word he 
speaks for dogma is something else 
altogether. The difference is between 
acting like a mature, responsible 
people and a people that in passion 
and unreason has sold its heritage of 
freedom. 

When all the factors of personality 
and partisanship have been discount- 
ed, it will be found that at the bot- 
tom of the MacArthur affair there 
lies the same division of opinion 
which has plagued our foreign policy 
for years. It is not whether Commu- 
nist Russia is to be checked or ap- 
peased; happily, there is no disagree- 
ment on that. The division centers on 
the way the long struggle is to be 
waged—whether the main emphasis 
is to be on Europe or Asia. Even 
more basic is the question whether 
Communism is to be checked by 
fighting it to a standstill in a Third 
World War or by such a choice be- 
tween military, economic and psy- 
chological means as we have relied on 
up to now in Greece, Germany, West- 
ern Europe and Korea. General Mac- 
Arthur has seemed to favor Asia as 
the predominant theater and war as 
the principal means. 

If MacArthur’s recall, with the ex- 
position of his views before the 
American people, leads to a final 
resolution of this profound disagree- 
ment, the whole affair will have 
served a good end. If the recall so in- 
tensifies passion as to make people 
side unthinkingly with MacArthur, 
the result will be as long-lived as it 
is disastrous. 
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By Robert Dean 


or Asia First? 


Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel by words without know- 
ledge?—Job 38.2 


WasuincTon, D. C. 

N THE GATHERING FLOOD of de- 
Tisohedame and wild rhetoric, some 
basic facts have to be nailed to the 
mast lest the political storm rip away 
all reason and truth. There are four 
issues in dispute between the Presi- 
dent and the former Supreme Com- 
mander of the Pacific. These are: 

1. The question of insubordina- 
tion. 

2. The bombing of Manchuria. 

3. The use of Chinese Nationalist 
troops on Formosa. 

4. Asia vs. Europe as the decisive 
battleground between Stalinism and 
democracy. 

+ + + 

1. On the issue of MacArthur's 
insubordination, there seems to be 
almost a fatal complacency in Repub- 
lican circles in Washington. If the 
culprit had been Marshall or Bradley. 
certainly the cry would have been re- 
versed. What seems to be overlooked 
in the swelling tide of MacArthur 
adulation is that the entire Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of the U. S. armed 
forces was fed up with MacArthur 
and that, at the April 7 Sunday after- 
noon meeting of the President with 
the Joint Chiefs, they had told him so. 

Two recent incidents contributed 
to the final decision to “fire” Mac- 
Arthur. The first was his “grand- 
stand” truce offer, which effectively 
sabotaged a burgeoning U. S. plan 
for a new diplomatic offensive; the 
second was the letter to Minority 
Leader Joe Martin, which the Massa- 
chusetts Republican used to sandbag 
the UMT vote in the House. 
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Here is the background on these 
incidents: 

On March 20, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff discussed a new “peace offer” 
and definition of war aims that was 
to be presented to the Chinese Com- 
munists through the UN. On March 
22, this plan was presented by Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Dean Rusk to 
representatives of thirteen UN coun- 
tries. The proposed statement de- 
clared that, in the retaking of South 
Korea up to the 38th Parallel, the UN 
objective of repelling aggression had 
been achieved. The declaration pro- 
posed a cessation of fighting and 
called for new diplomatic negotia- 
tions to achieve the UN’s resolution 
of October 7 for a unified Korea. 

Before these diplomats could even 
refer the proposal to their govern- 
ments, MacArthur had made almost 
the same offer to the Red military 
commanders in the field. Truman, the 
State Department and_ the . Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were flabbergasted. 
They had received no indication that 
MacArthur was releasing such a 
statement. 

Beyond this incredible act of sabo- 
tage, MacArthur’s statement con- 
tained a dangerous and damaging ad- 
dition. This was a veiled warning to 
Peking that, if it refused to negoti- 
ate, the UN forces would open air at- 
tacks against Manchuria. The Gov- 
ernment was forced, by this precipit- 
ous act, to release a statement dis- 
sociating the U. S. from the implied 
threat to extend the war. 

Joe Martin’s use of MacArthur’s 
letter in the House debate on the 
draft and UMT clinched the Presi- 
dent’s case against MacArthur. Here 
was direct intervention in the politi- 
cal battles back home. Following 


Martin’s use of the letter, General 
Omar Bradley told Truman bluntly 
that, if MacArthur stayed, he would 
resign. Defense Secretary Marshall 
told Truman that he backed Bradley. 

It was a courageous decision for 
Truman to make, and for the defense 
of democracy a crucially historic 
one: It reaffirmed, again, that the 
U. S. would not tolerate political gen- 
erals in the army. MacArthur could 
speak, but as a private citizen, not 
as a general. 

If the dispute between personalities 


was clear, the problem of policy was 
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less so, and still remained. Foremost 
was the question of bombing Man- 
churia. 

2. It may well be that, in the next 
two weeks, the question of whether or 
not we should bomb Manchuria and 
the Chinese mainland will become 
academic. For, at the moment, almost 
750,000 Chinese and North Korean 
troops are reported massing near the 
Chinese border, poised to strike. 

Tactically, the UN troops are, at 
the moment, in a dangerously ex- 
posed position. They are strung 
loosely across the peninsula on the 
38th Parallel with no natural defen- 
sive positions behind them. Mean- 
while, the Chinese have opened up a 
number of new tactical airfields in 
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Manchuria, with an estimated 500 
planes, of which 125 are new Russian 
jets. Behind these airfields is a stag- 
ing area in which the heavy troop 
build-up for the threatened counter- 
attack is proceeding. 

If all this verified information is 
known, why not, as General Mac- 
Arthur has repeatedly urged, bomb 
these build-up areas beyond the 
Yalu River? One week before Mac- 
Arthur was fired, Dean Rusk told a 
House Foreign Affairs subcommittee 
that, if the Chinese Communists be- 
gin an all-out use of air power, Mac- 
Arthur would bomb their Man- 
churian bases, 


ON 'LOCALIZING' THE WAR 


But the insistent question remains: 
Why wait for the Communists to start 
using air power? Hitherto, two rea- 
sons have been advanced. One was 
the diplomatic strategy of seeking to 
“localize” the war; the other, the 
Pentagon’s insistence that UN con- 
trol of the air should not be jeopar- 
dized by “provocative” action. To 
students of Soviet strategy, the diplo- 
matic question is debatable. The 
Pentagon’s reason, however, makes 
little sense. The Communists will use 
their air power when the moment on 
their timetable occurs, not on the 
basis of provocation. 

But what then of the diplomatic 
issue of “localizing” the war? Why 
not take the offensive in the Orient 
to smash the immediate military 
threat in Korea and harass the 
Peking regime by allowing the half- 
million Nationalist troops on For- 
mosa to attack? 

3. If one listens to the strident 
voices of Wherry, Taft, et al., it 
would seem that all Truman need do 
is withdraw the Seventh Fleet and let 
Chiang’s army go charging to the 
rescue. The fact is that Chiang’s 
troops are an unknown quantity. 
Even setting aside the matter of their 
morale—and the effect generally in 
the Orient of a full-scale offensive be- 
hind Chiang—the fact is that the 
troops on Formosa lack basic equip- 
ment and firepower and it would take 


months to get them ready. 

This is, of course, now a matter 
of hindsight. Why didn’t we begin 
preparing Chiang’s army many 
months ago, as MacArthur has 
urged? This raises the central issue 
of military and political strategy: 
Shall the showdown be in Europe or 
Asia? 

4. In his letter to Congressman 
Martin, MacArthur stated his pseudo- 
Spenglerian convictions. He said: 


It seems strangely difficult for 
some to realize that here in Asia 
is where the Communist conspir- 
ators have elected to make their 
play for global conquest, and that 
we have joined the issue thus 
raised on the battlefield; that here 
we fight Europe’s war with arms 
while the diplomats there still 
fight it with words; that if we lose 
the war to Communism in Asia 
the fall of Europe is inevitable. 
win it and Europe most probably 
would avoid war and yet preserve 
freedom.” 


The political issue was joined by 
President Truman in his speech de- 
fending the ouster of the Far Eastern 
commander. He said: 


“If we were to do these things 
[i.e., bomb Manchuria and assist 
Chinese Nationalist troops to land 
on the mainland] we would be- 
come entangled in a vast conflict 
on the continent of Asia and our 
task would become immeasurably 
more difficult all over the world. 

“What would suit the ambitions 
of the Kremlin better than for our 
military forces to be committed to 
a full-scale war with Red China?” 


The Congressional line-up on the 
Truman-MacArthur dispute falls ex- 
actly along the axis of the Europe- 
China strategy debate. In Mac- 
Arthur’s corner are Wherry, Taft and 
other isolationist leaders who have 
long been willing to let Europe fall. 
Their strategy is to “ring” Europe 
with air bases, but not commit U. S. 
troops to the defense of the European 
continent. Yet, if one suggests the 
obverse policy—of containing Asia 
by ringing the Chinese mainland 
with air bases, from Indo-China to 
Japan, but keeping our main strength 


in Europe—the isolationists wildly 
shriek appeasement. 

The simple, basic, blunt and indis- 
putable fact is that the U. S. cannot 
fight a war on two fronts at the same 
time. And the choice has to be made: 
Europe or China, one or the other. 

Stalin today is on the offensive in 
Asia, There are revolutionary cur- 
rents in the Orient that the Commu- 
nists have sought to harness. If 
Stalin is on the offensive in Asia, 
does that mean, therefore, that we 
accept the military challenge there? 

The fact is that Stalin is also on 
the defensive in Europe. There he 
faces the job of directly ingesting the 
satellite countries along the perimeter 
of Russia and the job is not proving 
easy. He did lose Greece; Turkey is 
a stronger bastion: Yugoslavia is in 
the Western camp; Western Europe 
has recovered economically. 

Most important, with Western 
Europe still in the Atlantic alliance, 
the advantage in cold, hard steel lies 
in the arsenal of the free nations by 
nearly 4 to 1. Let Western Europe 
fall, and Stalin has doubled his steel 


and war-making capacity. 
THE FATEFUL QUESTION 


MacArthur and the Republicans 
have still to prove that, if we were to 
win a long drawn-out war in China, 
we would have effectively struck at 
Soviet power. Strengthening Europe, 
lighting a series of fires in the satel- 
lite countries, appealing to the Rus- 
sian people—all are measures which 
strike directly at the heart of Soviet 
strength. 

The great danger of the emotional 
upsurge over MacArthur’s forthcom- 
ing triumphal tour of American 
cities is that these basic political 
issues will be obscured. The tragedy 
is that the Republican party will dis- 
tort these issues for use in 1952. The 
question of whether we accept Stal- 
in’s challenge in Europe or Asia is 
the most fateful question in the world 
today. It must be decided on the basis 
of strategic and military considera- 
tions, not the twisted and manipula- 
tive biases of partisan politics. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


N TECHNICAL GROUNDS, a plaus- 
O ible case can be made for Presi- 
dent Truman’s dismissal of General 
MacArthur. Obviously, civilian au- 
thority in matters of policy-making 
must be supreme under the Constitu- 
tion. It was clear that MacArthur 
favored more vigorous and far-reach- 
ing action against Red Chinese 
aggression than the President, Secre- 
tary of State and Joint Chiefs of 
Staff were willing to authorize. It can 
be argued that Mr. Truman had no 
alternative. 

Yet the departure of MacArthur 
leaves a dangerous void in the Far 
East. The spontaneous outburst of 
protest and indignation in the U. S. 
when the news became known was 
not a product of partisan politics or 
ignorant hysteria. To millions of 
people in this country and in Asia, 
MacArthur had become a symbol of 
militant anti-Communism. 

Even those who, on_ various 
grounds, justify the President’s ac- 
tion must be shocked and disquieted 
by the world reaction. Like Yalta, it 
seems to have pleased the wrong 
people and discouraged the right 
ones. 

Dismay is reported in Japan, the 
country which must become the pivot 
of any effective anti-Communist 
policy in the Far East. But Italian 
Communists are delighted. The 
Chinese Nationalists, nucleus of our 
hope for a future China with which 
we can live in peace and friendship, 
are gloomy. But the New York Daily 
Compass is happy. The South Korean 
victims of Red aggression are de- 
pressed. But Indian public opinion is 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Now It's Up 


To Truman 


exultant. And what a help India has 
been in the Korean crisis, contribut- 
ing not a single soldier but a vast 
amount of defeatist backseat driving! 
One can recognize in MacArthur 
the faults which were blended with 
the qualities of a great soldier and 
a great administrator of defeated 
Japan. He is temperamental and 
headstrong, egotistical with a weak- 
ness for declamatory histrionics, Yet 
he was a tower of strength against the 
forces of weakness and appeasement 
in the Orient. His removal places on 
the Administration a special respon- 
sibility to make it unmistakably clear 
that there will be no surrender, no 
scuttle-and-run as the unworthy end- 
ing of the heroic struggle in Korea. 
More specifically, it should be 


made unequivocally clear that the - 
U. S. will under no conditions con- ; 


sent to handing over Formosa to 
Peking ,that American recognition of 
the Mao regime will not even be con- 
sidered until it ceases to be a partner 
of the Kremlin and that, so long as 
the Chinese Communists persist in 
external aggression, we will give all 
possible help to those Chinese trying 
to free themselves from Communist 
rule. A peace treaty with Japan on a 
basis of full political and economic 
equality and Japanese participation 
in Pacific defense arrangements 
should be rushed to completion. 
While it is desirable to include as 
many free countries as possible in 
this treaty, a separate U. S.-Japanese 
treaty should be considered, if there 
are unreasonable delays in some 
other capitals. 

There should also be some realistic 


rethinking of the Europe-versus-Asia 
problem in our global strategy. The 
MacArthur controversy is sometimes 
explained on the ground that the Ad- 
ministration and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff favor a Europe-First, Mac- 
Arthur and some of his Republican 
supporters an Asia-First strategy. But 
the issue is not so simple. If all the 
American, British and French forces 
in the Far East were transferred to 
Europe today, the Soviet Union 
would still possess a strong prepond- 
erance of ground forces. And a com- 
plete Soviet victory in Asia would 
mean an immense accretion of the 
forces which Stalin could mobilize 
for aggression in Europe. 

Obviously, there is no intention of 
stripping the defenses of Asia bare. 
The British, in addition to their 
limited contingents in Korea, have 
stationed considerable forces in 
Malaya and are keeping a garrison 
in Hong Kong. The French are using 
up much of their military power in 
Indo-China, Europe is being defend- 
ed in Asia, just as Asia is being de- 
fended in Korea—a point which does 
not seem to be recognized as clearly 
and gratefully as it might be in Lon- 
don and Paris. 

There is a case for fighting a lim- 
ited war in Korea, so long as the 
casualty ratio is at least ten to one in 
our favor. But if the Chinese Com- 
munists transgress the unwritten rules 
of the present limited war by utilizing 
large quantities of “lend-leased” 
Soviet airplanes and submarines, we 
must bomb their Manchurian bases. 

MacArthur can still render a great 
service to his country by coming 
home and giving a frank, unvarnish- 
ed picture of the Far Eastern conflict 
in all its aspects, military and politi- 
cal, as he sees it. This would pre- 
sumably provoke corresponding 
frankness on the part of the Admin- 
istration. Public opinion could then 
arrive at a more informed and bal- 
anced view—with less emotional fer- 
vor and more hard facts—and per- 
haps crystallize behind a policy that 
would be firm and realistic within 
the limits imposed by our resources. 








INSIDE SOVIET GERMANY: 2 





The Party and > 
the Police State 


By Melvin J. Lasky 


“Do you begin to see, then, what kind of world we 
are creating? It is the exact opposite of the stupid 
hedonistic Utopias that the old reformers imagined. A 
world of fear and treachery and torment, a world of 
trampling and being trampled upon, a world which 
will grow not less but more merciless as it refines it- 


self.” —Orwell, 1984 


HEN, in 1943, the Kremlin created in Moscow the 

“National Free Germany Committee,” it thereby 
executed the two main pincer movements in its far- 
sighted plan to control the post-Hitler Reich. The Com- 
mittee was an uneasy amalgam of old German Commu- 
nist functionaries and “red intellectuals,” and high-rank- 
ing officers of the Wehrmacht then in Russian prison 
camps. On the one hand: German Bolsheviks (with Rus- 
sian citizenship!) like Wilhelm Pieck and Walter UI- 
bricht; on the other hand: Field Marshal von Paulus, 
General von Seydlitz, and their kind. Had the Army, the 
sid conservative and diplomatic classes managed to over- 
throw Hitler in a putsch (July 20, 1944), the latter would 
have been brought into play. In the event of its failure, 
the aces in the left hand would be trump. 

Today in the Soviet Zone of Germany, now re-christ- 
ened the Deutsche Demokratische Republik, it is indeed 
Pieck and Ulbricht who set the tone and pace. Pieck is 
a round, stout, silver-haired Communist with more than 
fifty years in the “revolutionary movement.” He is the 
oldest of the “old reliables.” He shared in the extensive 
purges of the German Communist party during the ’20s, 
and later in Moscow stood by unconcernedly as the last 
of the “old Guard,” refugees from the Gestapo, were 
tried, sentenced and killed as “Hitlerite agents.” He is 
now President of the Republic, which is a long way for a 
carpenter’s assistant to have come, for today the proletar- 


a 





THIS IS THE SECOND of five articles on the Soviet state in 
Eastern Germany by one of the best-informed Americans 
in Berlin. Melvin J. Lasky, a former editor of THE NEw 
LEADER, is editor of the Berlin magazine, Der Monat. 


ian leader officiates at sumptuous state receptions and 
tours Eastern Germany with the protection of an honor- 
guard company of Volkspolizei. 

Ulbricht, who is General Secretary of the Socialist 
Unity party, also has a long, checkered career behind 
him. In the ’20s, he was the Kremlin’s favorite whip in ex- 
pelling dissident Communist factions on the left and the 
right (Ruth Fischer, Brandler, Thalheimer. et al.). In the 
°30s, he appeared in Spain, and at Albacete organized one 
of the more notorious political prisons and “GPU cel- 
lars.” In 1940, he made the famous Stockholm statement 
putting the blame for World War II on “French and 
British imperialism,” exonerating Hitler and even sug- 
gesting that German workers should help fight Germany’s 
“defensive battle.” Married to a Russian woman, he 
speaks Russian fluently, is actually a Russian citizen, and 
sports a little beard to justify his reputation as the “Ger- 
man Lenin.” 

The third man in the triumvirate which runs Soviet 
Germany is Otto Grotewohl, a former Social Democrat 
who agreed to “unity” with the Communists. He is Prime 
Minister of the new government, and has long since aban- 
doned any of the illusions he had in 1945, when he argued 
that an amalgamation of the “working-class parties” 
would introduce genuine socialist democracy. 


ONE POLICE AFTER ANOTHER 


Here between the Elbe and the Oder-Neisse line live 
almost twenty million Germans. What has happened to 
the foundations of dictatorship and totalitarianism in this 
chunk of Germany since the Nazi fanatics were swept out 
of the way? 

For the average German living in the Soviet zone, the 
answer is clear and terrible: One great police apparatus 
has moved in behind the other. The system of political 
arrests and terror has continued. The same principle of 
ruthless economic exploitation of labor governs everyday 
life. Ideological rectitude in the press, in culture, in edu- 
cation, is mandatory. Hatred is required and fear is 
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taught. The people remain enslaved, for they have only 
had their masters changed. One German Socialist summed 
up, in his own personal story, the new era of political 
terror: 


“We remain as insecure, as afraid, as helpless, as in 
the days when we were trying to build up anti-Hitler 
cells. One can never be sure of a single conversation. 
NKVD spies are everywhere, and it has become a pub- 
lic virtue again to denounce ‘traitors.’ Officials like to 
boast of how they had the police swoop down on a 
group of people who had been ‘defeatist’ in their opin- 
° ” 
ions. . 


The details of the Russo-German totalitarianism, which 
one can hear from the lips of hundreds of witnesses who 
come into the Western sectors of Berlin, are confirmed 
again and again—the iron party control in the trade- 
unions; the Kremlin-style universities and repressed stu- 
dent movement; the fear-ridden intellectual life in jour- 
nalism and literature (men are arrested for carrying 
copies of Western newspapers and magazines) ; the un- 
easy neighborhood still under the shadow of the old 
house-and-street-leader system; the secret police (with 
its blacklists of people with “alien” ideas, maintained by 
the post-office and the telephone-exchanges) . 

This is the face of modern dictatorship, and none of 
the features is new. 

Was this obvious from the very beginning? Commu- 
nist propaganda was moderately effective in disguising 
real Soviet intentions. In one of the very first declara- 
tions, Pieck and Ulbricht declared (June 11, 1945): “We 
believe that the forcible conversion of Germany to the 
Soviet system would be false, because that system does 
not at present correspond to existing conditions in Ger- 
many. We believe rather that Germany’s vital interests 
lie along another way—the way of an anti-fascist demo- 
cratic regime, a parliamentary republic with all demo- 
cratic rights and freedoms for the people. . . .” Anton 
Ackerman, the theoretician of the SED, took special pains 
to work out a theory of “the German way.” (Three years 
later, in a “confession of error,” he pronounced this no- 
tion as a heretical deviation from Leninism.) 

In the beginning, there was no objection to the “bour- 
geois” parties. They were to share responsibilities of the 
new “democratic state.” Licenses were awarded to the 
Christian Democratic Union and to the Liberal Demo- 
cratic party. Their leaders—anti-fascist liberals and con- 
servatives like Jacob Kaiser, Ernst Lemmer, Andreas 
Hermes, Walther Schreiber, Hugo Hickmann—were given 
a measure of independence, and they, in good faith and 
somewhat naively, agreed to “cooperate with the Soviet 
occupation power” in helping to build “a new, free demo- 


NEW HITLER-JUGEND: 'FREE GERMAN YOUTH' 
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cratic Germany.” They thought of themselves at that 
time as “builders” of “a bridge between East and West.” 

None of these leaders is in the Soviet zone today; all 
of them have been forced to retire from Eastern public 
life or have fled to the West. The so-called “bloc politics,” 
which made it compulsory for all parties to act as a unit, 
turned out to be nothing but a mechanism for forcing 
adherence to the Communist line on all points. The 
bourgeois parties became only skeleton organizations, 
their “political activities” a farce. They received little 
paper for their publications, all posters and slogans had 
to be approved, their organizers and speakers were re- 
stricted in their movements, their leadership arrested 
and/or expelled if it did not meet with the approval of 
the Soviet political chiefs (then headed by General Sergei 
Tulpanov). The Socialists had long been “underground” ; 
the great majority of the party, which had been prevent- 
ed from voting openly in the “shotgun marriage” between 
the SPD and KPD, is now “illegal” and threatened with 


concentration-camp sentences. 


TRUE FEELINGS EXPRESSED 


Despite the totalitarian controls imposed from above, 
the real popular feelings of the masses were able to re- 
veal themselves before the dictatorship could consolidate 
itself. In the fall of 1946, the Soviets agreed to provincial 
elections, with the Communists, rich in money, paper, 
banners, competing against the tiny Christian and Lib- 
eral forces. The SED, to be sure, emerged as the single 
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SOVIET GERMANY CONTINUED 


strongest party, but the results were a shock. In a tradi- 
tionally Marxist province like Saxony, dividing its votes 
between Communist and Socialist “red” candidates, the 
“bourgeois” parties were able to win more than 40 per 
cent! In old Marxist strongholds like Erfurt and Gotha, 
the CDU and LDP together were able to capture the 
local administrations. These were, of course, only paper 
victories, Severe controls were immediatelv imposed. 
Such election results never happened again. 

In fact, the people of the Soviet zone were to have only 
one other relatively free opportunity to show their true 
feelings. In May 1949, the self-constituted Volkskongress 
instituted a plebiscite in order to give itself the appear- 
ance of legitimacy. The voters were simply to indicate 
whether they were for or against a just peace, national 
unity and the withdrawal of all occupation troops. About 
13,000,000 went to the polls. Two days passed before any 
results, even fragmentary results, were announced. Re- 
ports came in from large and small cities alike, giving 
evidence of wholesale tampering with the ballots and the 
official count. At that, here was the astonishing result 
which the Soviets got around to making public: more 
than 4,000,000 “No” votes! 


"NEW AND HIGHER’ METHODS 


The final screws to the loose totalitarian structure of 
Soviet Germany were applied thereafter, throughout 
1949-1950. The new “Democratic Republic” which was 
formed in October 1949, in Eastern Berlin, had no 
popular mandate at all. A full year went by before even a 
spurious election was held. This time, a “new and higher” 
method of giving vent to the people’s will was devised. 
There were to be no competing parties or candidates, 
for surely all were agreed on the great common principles 
of “freedom,” “reconstruction” and “friendship with the 
great peace-loving Soviet Union.” There was to be a 
single list, comprising the “truest and best representatives 
of the people.” These representatives were to be spon- 
taneously selected by the people and then confirmed. 
There was to be no “vote.” There were no names on the 
ballot, no circle in which to write “yes” or “no” or 
mark a check or a cross. To touch the ballot was to ap- 
prove the list. There was no recognized or agreed stand- 
ard by which a ballot could be regarded as “invalid” 
(the last resort of the people to opposition). As in the 
plebiscite of the year before, crumpled or torn ballots 
were considered legitimate (if somewhat overenthusias- 
tic) votes of approval! All citizens eligible to vote were 
registered, and on election day dispatched in march for- 
mation (flags and music were made available) to the 
polling places. Trucks and buses were parked outside 
churches, and after services there could be no avoiding 
the “national and patriotic duty.” Late that same day, 
Sunday, October 15, 1950, the “results” were announced 
—99.6 per cent had “voted” for the “Democratic Re- 
public.” 


This spontaneous unanimity had broken the previous 
record of Adolf Hitler’s 99.3 per cent. Who could now 
deny that Bolshevism was a “higher form of civilization” 
than National Socialism? 

The new Soviet German government was now estab. 
lished. Its “police” force could now be expanded into an 
army within the legitimate rights of a national-sovereign 
state. It won new importance within the Cominform bloc 
of Eastern satellite states, It sent and received ambassa- 
dors and ministers. And it began a new division of the 
political spoils. Pieck, Grotewohl and Ulbricht remained 
the Big Three. Still, the Nationale Front boasted of a 
“wide popular basis” and new groups made their appear- 
ance, if not new names or faces. Ernst Goldenbaum was 
appointed Minister of Agriculture as representative of 
the “Democratic Peasant’s party” (Goldenbaum had been 
a member of the Communist party for thirty years). Dr. 
Lothar Bolz became a Deputy Prime Minister as one of 
the leaders of the “National Democratic party,” recruit- 
ing-center for former Nazis (Bolz had only recently re- 
turned from the Soviet Union where he had been a 
“political instructor” for many years). He and his as- 
sistant, General Vincenz Mueller, had been built up to 
figures of “national prominence” by their newly-created 
newspaper organ, the National Zeitung, skillfully edited 
by Albrecht Albert (formerly editor of the violent Nazi 
paper, 12-Uhr Mittagsblatt). Others on the list of 400 
were alleged to be representatives of the “Woman’s 
League,” the “Association of Victims of Fascism,” the 
“Cultural League for Democratic Reconstruction,” the 
“Association for Mutual Farm Help” and, last but not 
least, the strictly Communist-controlled “Free German 
Youth” and “Free Trade Union Confederation.” All were 
faithful adherents of the Kremlin line. 

With the singing of a new German national anthem 
(written by Hanns Eisler and Johannes Becher), and a 
thirteen-minute ovation for that “great friend of Ger- 
many” and that “greatest of all peace fighters,” Joseph 
Vissarionovitch Stalin, the new Soviet German satellite 
state was ready to enter into its “new period” to await the 
signal for “deeds of world-historic importance.” 





NO BONES ABOUT IT 


Anatomy students are being handicapped by an increasingly 
acute shortage of skeletons—News item. 


Despite the use of shot and shell 
And high explosives hurled, 
Despite assorted kinds of hell 
Unleashed throughout the world, 
Despite the holocaust today, 
The speeding up of dying, 
We're short of skeletons, they say, 
But anyhow we’re trying. 


—Richard Armour 
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BOHN 


HE SENATE included in its ver- 
T sion of the UMT bill a provision 
that 75,000 boys with special apti- 
tudes be exempted each year so that 
they may go on with their college 
training. This proposal runs counter 
to our tradition. 

How often have I heard the equali- 
tarian nature of our army held up to 
admiration! Once, on a drill field 
over in New Jersey, I even saw a 
scion of the Goulds right-footing and 
left-footing it with the sons of farm- 
ers and street-cleaners. It is true that, 
for the most part, our officers have 
come from the classes which we are 
careful not to call upper. But nov- 
elist James Jones would probably 
acknowledge that there have been 
reasons for this. And in recent times, 
there have been definite efforts to 
find officer material among the 
groups which have not enjoyed the 
advantages of social standing and 
advanced education. The idea of 
equality is a fixation among us. It 
will take some doing to unfix it. 

What is happening is one of the 
great historic shifts. During the 
Middle Ages, we had a society based 
on status. With agonized struggles, 
we escaped from it and built one 
which, to a considerable extent, al- 
lows the individual to find his place. 
Now, it seems, we are approaching 
another era when each of us will be 
neatly fitted into his place. What Hit- 
ler and Mussolini could not do will 
be done by American organizers un- 
der pressure from the science and 
industry developed during our free- 
wheeling age of individualism. 

In the 13th century, which was 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Every Man 
In His Niche 


a very good time in many ways, the 
privilege of making war was limited 
to the upper classes. The lords of 
the realm thought they were protect- 
ing themselves by preventing peas- 
ants, serfs, working people or mere 
businessmen from bearing arms. It 
was with the coming of democracy 
and the introduction of gunpowder 
that common men won places on the 
field of battle. Cromwell’s Ironsides 
set the pattern for the armies that 
were to follow. The French Revolu- 
tion and Emperor Napoleon carried 
on from there. In due course, France 
and Germany developed universal 
military training and the equalitarian 
draft. 

In this country, we have never 
taken to the idea that war is a normal 
thing, that it must be continually 
and consistently prepared for. But 
when we have had to fight, we have 
accepted the principle of the draft. 
During the Civil War, it is well to 
recall, we departed from the demo- 
cratic principle sufficiently to allow 
the hiring of “substitutes.” I can re- 
member hearing old soldiers talk of 
“$800-a-year men.” By the time of 
the First World War, we enforced 
the even-handed draft with what was 
supposed to be perfect rigidity. 

But this theoretically admirable 
system soon exhibited practical 
faults. It was the farmers who first 
proclaimed its defects. In a world 
that was crying for food, it seemed 
crazy to call into the Army boys who 
had been bred to the soil. In the end, 
draft boards were directed to exempt 
the absolutely necessary farm boys. 

The British people went through a 


more difficult and expensive exper- 
ience. More than any other nation, 
they depend upon coal, and in the 
midst of the Second World War the 
stocks of this fuel were running out. 
The young miners had been culled 
for the Army and Navy by an im- 
partial and mechanical process. To 
get them back into the pits, where 
their country needed them, required 
tremendous effort and expense. But a 
lesson had been learned. If a nation 
is to do its best in war, as in peace, 
each man must serve where he can 
produce the most of what is needed. 

For several years, President Con- 
ant of Harvard has been explaining 
that we cannot maintain our advant- 
age in the fields of atomic fission, 
jet-propulsion and all the other areas 
where armaments are being developed 
unless we have a continuing stream 
of young scientists. It is in response 
to this demand that the Senate fash- 
ioned its version of the UMT bill. It 
is proposed to give the inductees ex- 
aminations which will test their gen- 
eral intelligence. On the basis of their 
marks, 75,000 of them are to be de- 
ferred each year. 

My opinion poll of the cartoonists 
indicates that the majority of citizens 
are against this proposal. One of 
their number expressed the general 
attitude with the question: “Ain’t 
education wonderful?” 

But it seems to me that the Senate 
has merely admitted a plain fact. In 
this complex world, status—industrial 
status, productive status—is vital. 
And there is no reason why a young 
chemist or physicist should not be as 
carefully shielded as a miner or a 
farmer, Could it be that there is just 
a suspicion of prejudice in our at- 
titude toward the men who get the 
highest marks in examinations? 
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The Second Rousset Trial 


Survivors of Nazi concentration camps hold hearings 


on Soviet slave labor this week in Brussels 


By Francois Bondy 


Paris 
TARTING ON APRIL 23, some 
“ twenty to thirty former inmates 
of Soviet concentration camps will 
appear before an unofficial tribunal 
in Brussels, Belgium, to bear witness 
against their enslavers. Public hear- 
ingse will continue for three days, 
after which a week will be spent 
examining relevant documents. 
Throughout, every opportunity will 
be given defenders of the Soviet 
Union to refute the evidence. Then, 
on May 3, judgment will be formally 
pronounced. 

Conducting this extraordniary 
“trial” of Stalin’s twentieth-century 
slave-state will be the International 
Commission against Concentration 
Camps, a body composed of survivors 
of Hitler’s concentration camps and 
veterans of the anti-Nazi Resistance 
movement in Europe. The presiding 
judge will be a woman who spent 
three years in a Nazi camp, two of 
them manacled in solitary confine- 
ment; while her colleagues will also 
be former prisoners. 

The Commission was founded by 
David Rousset, the protagonist of the 
recent Rousset trial in Paris [see THE 
New Leaver, December 25, 1950, 
and January 1, 1951], after publica- 
tion of his famous appeal of Novem- 
ber 12, 1949, to former Nazi de- 
portees. The response was immediate 
and overwhelming, so that today the 
Commission represents about 100,000 
erstwhile political prisoners of World 
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War II. The roster of groups affiliated 
with the Commission includes: 

1. Holland: the Netherlands Union 
of Ex-Political Prisoners, which em- 
braces all former deportees but a tiny 
Communist minority. 

2. Belgium: the National Confed- 
eration of Former Political Prisoners 
and the National Federation of Poli- 
tical Prisoners of the Resistance. 

3. Republican Spain: the Spanish 
Federation of Political Deportees and 
Internees, which includes all former 
Spanish Republican prisoners of the 
Nazis but the Communisst. 

4. Germany: the three non-Com- 
munist organizations of victims of 
Nazism. 

5. France: the National Federa- 
tion of Deportees and Internees of 
the Resistance, the General Union of 
Deportees, the Association of Former 
Deportees and Internees of the Re- 
sistance, and others. 

6. Norway: the Union of Former 
Nacht und Nebel and the Union of 
Former Women Political Prisoners. 

7. Luxembourg: one organization 
attached to the Commission as an ob- 
server. 

Although commanding the top pri- 
ority because of their vast scope, 
Soviet concentration camps are by no 
means the Commission’s sole concern. 
The spotlight of investigation will 
eventually be focused on Spain, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 
and Eastern Germany as well, and 
preparatory work for these further 
inquiries is already well advanced. 
The committee studying material on 
Spain is headed by Commandant de 
Swart, the organizer of the Dutch 
resistance movement; that on Greece 
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by B. W. Stomps, a resistance hero 
and attorney for Van der Lubbe, the 
half-witted defendant in the 1933 
Reichstag Fire trial; and that on 
Yugoslavia by Louis-Martin Chau- 
fier, the French liberal Catholic 
writer and former Nazi prisoner. 

The bill of particulars in the pro- 
ceedings scheduled to open April 23 
was submitted to the Soviet Govern- 
ment in ample time for the Kremlin 
to send a battery of attorneys to 
Brussels to plead its case. That it 
will do so, however, seems exceed- 
ingly unlikely. The three columns of 
purple invective against David 
Rousset and other members of the 
Commission which were recently pub- 
lished in the Soviet newspaper Lit- 
erary Gazette appear to be Moscow’s 
last word on the subject. 

In spite of the stream of abuse 
from behind the Iron Curtain, the 
work of exposing the Soviet slave- 
labor system begun in the Rousset 
trial will go on. The decision of the 
UN Economic and Social Council to 
form a committee of inquiry is par- 
ticularly encouraging. Backed by the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, as well as numerous 
other groups, the Commission against 
Concentration Camps has applied to 
the UN for accreditation as a non- 
governmental organization. 

Once this status is achieved, the 
Commission will be in a position to 
render even greater service to the 
cause of exposing, and thus helping 
to obliterate, the barbaric institution 
of human slavery in every country 
where it is found. 


The New Leader 
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NEGRO 


JACKIE ROBINSON RAPS REDS BEFORE CONGRESS 








and the COMMUNISTS 


OR MORE THAN THREE DECADES, the U. S. Communist 
yee has attempted to capitalize on Negro discontent 
and to channel the protest of America’s largest racial 
minority behind a series of Kremlin-directed programs. 
Communists have long regarded the Negro as a vast re- 
source to be turned to account in the pursuit of its larger, 
long-range goals as well as its more immediate objectives. 
To this end, they have not spared their energies. 

Special “Negro Commissions” composed of top func- 
tionaries have been established within the party to guide 
this phase of its program. Party “historians” and “theo- 
reticians” have supplied elaborate rationalizations for 
whatever “line” the Kremlin required Communists to pur- 
sue with reference to the Negro. A continuous stream of 
propaganda emphasizing Negro protest and problems has 
poured off the party press. More than a half-dozen special 
organizations have been established by the party to carry 
out its “Negro work.” Excepting perhaps one period, the 
party has attempted to cut the ground from under legiti- 
mate non-Communist Negro betterment and protest agen- 
cies in an effort to capture their membership. The party 
itself carries on a continuous “educational” program de- 
signed to “stamp out the virus of white chauvinism.” 

The Communist party has also made a continuous 
effort to link its activities on Negro problems with those 
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of other Kremlin-controlled organizations throughout the 
world, particularly in the colonial areas of Africa and 
South America. By this means, every significant instance 
of discrimination and injustice against American Negroes 
has been called to the attention of the rest of the world, 
while the less dramatic but positive gains accruing to the 
Negro (frequently in the face of party opposition) have 
been greatly distorted or played down. 

Because the Communists have greatly exaggerated their 
claims, and because a frequently gullible and sometimes 
fearful public has been all too ready to identify Negro 
betterment efforts with radical movements, a highly dis- 
torted picture of the party’s Negro program has been 
drawn. A summary glance at the thirty-year history of 
Communist activity on the Negro question will help to 
set the record straight. 

Soon after the establishment of the American Section 
of the Communist International in the early 1920s, it 
was directed to concentrate on agitation and organization 
among American Negroes. Emphasis was put on the re- 
cruitment of Negro workers in the industrial centers of 
the East and Midwest. This effort was supposed to pro- 
duce Negro “cadres” for the leadership of a revolutionary 
movement among Negroes in the United States, and to 
develop Negroes as leaders of the “liberation” movements 
in the colonies. Little emphasis was placed on the recruit- 
ment of Negroes in the South. 

In carrying out this early program, the party estab- 
lished in 1925 the American Negro Labor Congress. Only 
a handful of delegates, coming primarily from affiliates 
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NEGROES CONTINUED 

of the party’s Trade Union Educational League were 
present at the organizational meeting in Chicago. The 
ANLC was supposed to establish a series of local Negro- 
labor committees in the various industrial centers for 
purposes of modifying restrictive trade-union policies and 
for promoting acceptance of the trade-union movement in 
Negro communities. These aims, however, were never 
realized. The Communists insisted on rigid control of 
these organizations and functionaries devoted themselves 
primarily to recruiting party members. While the party 
offered the right hand of fellowship to moderate organ- 
izations, it attempted to place a knife in their ribs with 
the left. The ANLC mirrored the ineffectiveness of the 
party’s effort to advance its Negro program during the 
period from 1921 until 1928. 


THE ‘BLACK-BELT’ THEORY 


During the first years of its existence, the American 
Communist party projected a theory of the Negro prob- 
lem in terms of economic and class exploitation. But at 
the Sixth World Congress of the Comintern in 1928, a 
new line—the doctrine of “self-determination for Negroes 
in the Black Belt”—-was formulated and imposed on the 
American Section. This called for the organization of a 
variety of elements in the Negro communities, particu- 
larly in the South, for the ultimate purpose of establish- 
ing a separate Negro nation in those areas where Negroes 
constituted a majority of the population. Although some 
of the top Communists objected to this sweeping order 
from the Kremlin, they accepted it in full later under 
pressure from the Comintern Executive Committee. 

From 1928 to 1935, the self-determination doctrine was 
one of the principal items in the party’s Negro program. 
It proved to have less appeal than the earlier proposals. 

The new line called for intensification of the party’s 
work in the South. In the early 1930s, therefore, the 
party established in Alabama and Louisiana the Share- 
croppers Union for purposes of building “a mass revolu- 
tionary movement among the toiling farmers.” This or- 
ganization met with only limited success, achieving its 
largest following in a few counties in eastern Alabama. 
At the same time, the party attempted to build a revolu- 
tionary industrial movement among the steel and coal 
workers in the Birmingham area. These workers were 
supposed to supply the organization and leadership base 
for the “self-determination” movement. The party suc- 
ceeded, in the face of great opposition from employers 
and local police, in recruiting a number of Negro indus- 
trial workers in the Birmingham area. But its “Black 
Belt” theory made no headway. 

Another instrument developed by the party for work 
among Negroes during this period was the League of 
Struggle for Negro Rights. The League advanced—largely 
on paper—an elaborate program designed to appeal to 
the Negro middle class and the intellectuals as well as 
to the industrial workers. But the League, although it 
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attempted to use more flexible tactics and to appeal to a 
broader group, was the direct successor of the Congress 
and exhibited almost the identical weaknesses of the 
latter. Like the Congress, it tended to represent gatherings 
of the party faithful under another banner. While pro- 
claiming their interest in “sincerely” working with “re- 
sponsible” non-party Negro groups, the Communists had 
nothing but scorn for such organizations as the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People and 
the National Urban League. Even under the favorable 
organizational conditions provided by the depression, the 
League of Struggle for Negro Rights made little impact 
upon American Negroes. 

In 1925, the Communists established the International 
Labor Defense as a section of the Kremlin-controlled Red 
International of Class War Prisoners Aid. It worked pri- 
marily in the field of civil rights and focused most of its 
attention on cases involving Negroes. However, it was 
not until the ILD stole the Scottsboro case from the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People in the early 1930s that the party was to reach a 
much wider Negro audience than it had ever had. The 
party’s interest in the guilt or innocence, the death or the 
release, of the Scottsboro boys was completely incidental 
to its larger aim of using the trials for propaganda and 
organizational purposes. 

As early as 1934, the Communist International was 
directing its affiliated sections to develop “united front” 
programs, In the United States, the Communists did an 
about-face and completely reversed the program of the 
previous period. The self-determination doctrine was not 
dropped, but little was said about it; and the party did 
not make its cooperation with other organizations con- 
tingent upon the latter’s acceptance of self-determination. 
Much of the criticism which the party had directed for 
fifteen years toward the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and the National Urban 
League was halted. But these organizations, having had 
long experience with the “unity” offers of the Commu- 
nists, were extremely skeptical. 


CAPTURE OF NEGRO CONGRESS 


The party was in a much more favorable position than 
it had been at any previous time. Through the CIO, it 
was able to reach a much larger number of Negro work- 
ers. It succeeded in penetrating a number of branches of 
the NAACP and the Workers Councils of the National 
Urban League, and was also able to exert some influence 
on the Negro churches and fraternal organizations. It 
agreed to turn the Scottsboro case over to a joint com- 
mittee in which the ILD did not wield a preponderant 
influence, It was prepared to go far to build a “united 
front among all segments of the Negro community.” 

The most effective Negro organization that the Com- 
munist party ever controlled was the National Negro 
Congress, which was established in 1936 and taken over 
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by the Communists not long thereafter. In the NNC, 
Negro unionists, intellectuals, churchmen and liberals 
were brought together around a minimal program of eco- 
nomic and political rights; emphasis was placed, of 
course, on a program of collective security and aid to the 
U.S.S.R. in the sphere of international relations. A series 
of local councils was established by the NNC, and for 
a number of years they were successful in carrying out 
the “united front program in the field of Negro work.” 

The party, however, was greatly handicapped from the 
outset by the material support the U.S.S.R. gave—in the 
form of oil, wheat, coal, tar and other precious commodi- 
ties—to Mussolini’s campaign to conquer Ethiopia. The 
Communist party was never able to justify to the Negro 
the strictly opportunist role the U.S.S.R. played in help- 
ing Fascist Italy enslave Haile Selassie’s country. 

It was during this period also that the party made its 
greatest appeal to the Negro artists and intellectuals, Its 
impact on Negro college students was particularly strong. 
And from among them it was able to recruit a number 
of persons who later became important party leaders. 

Another Negro organization developed by the party 
during this period was the Southern Negro Youth Con- 
gress, which was established at a meeting in Richmond, 
Virginia, in February 1937. This organization was en- 
gineered primarily through the Youth Division of the 
National Negro Congress. While it succeeded in attracting 
a number of younger Negro workers and students, and 
a few sharecroppers, its strength was limited primarily 
to the few urban centers in the South where the party 
already had some following. Its immediate objectives 
were on the whole quite modest, but did not reflect any 
sharing of power with certain moderate organizations 
which at first gave the SNYC considerable support. 

The Communist party participated to a limited extent 
in the organization of the Southern Conference for 
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Human Welfare established in Birmingham, Alabama, in 
1938. Contrary to some claims, the party did not obtain 
control of this organization until during and after World 
War II. The Southern Conference, initially, was an ex- 
pression of the upsurge of liberalism and unionism in the 
South in the mid-1930s, The Communists rode the tide 
rather than directed it. When they finally did obtain con- 
trol of the SCHW, they doomed its effectiveness. The 
SCHW had originally held out much promise of liberal- 
labor action in the field of Southern race relations; its 
capture and destruction by the Communists is one of the 
most tragic events in the history of Southern liberalism. 


AFTER THE HITLER PACT 


With the Stalin-Hitler Pact, the Communist party in 
the United States completed another about-face in ac- 
cordance with Kremlin dictates. The self-determination 
doctrine was revived. The National Negro Congress was 
taken over lock, stock and barrel at the third meeting held 
in Washington, D. C., in 1940; A. Philip Randolph was 
deposed as President and his place filled by Max Yergan, 
then a devoted party follower. The Southern Negro Youth 
Congress became an instrument for carrying out “anti- 
imperialist war” propaganda among Negroes in the 
South. The NAACP and the Urban League were attacked 
as “hand maidens of Wall Street Imperialism,” “betrayers 
of the Negro people,” and “agents of the warmongers” 
by the Communist press. 

The party also vehemently denounced the National 
March on Washington Movement, which was achieving 
success in organizing Negroes to fight for equal job op- 
portunities in war production industries. The Commu- 
nists charged that the March on Washington Movement, 
like other moderate Negro organizations, was working 
hand-in-glove with the “war makers.” It is significant 
that the organization which more than any other during 
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this period advanced the economic interests of Negroes, 
was attacked by the party with a vehemence and an irre- 
sponsibility unparalleled in the latter’s history. 

When Germany invaded the U.S.S.R., the American 
Communists performed yet another about-face on the 
Negro question. The war was now a war of “national 
liberation” and, according to the party, the interests of 
the Negro in the United States were completely bound up 
with giving all aid and assistance to the U.S.S.R. The 
National Negro Congress promptly flip-flopped by at- 
tempting to tone down the Negro protest which it had 
tried for two years to incite. The Southern Negro Youth 
Congress followed a similar pattern. The National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People, the 
National Urban League, and the March on Washington 
Movement were now attacked viciously for their alleged 
failure “to give full support, everything, for the people’s 
war of national liberation.” 

The party dropped completely the self-determination 
doctrine and ostensibly disbanded to form the Com- 
munist Political Association, which declared that “Negro 
liberation is to be achieved through the gradual processes 
of emancipation in line with the liberal tradition.” The 
Communists forsook their demands for equal employment 
opportunities for Negroes, for abolition of segregation in 
the armed forces and for removal of the segregation sys- 
tem in the Red Cross blood bank. If there was much 
doubt left in the minds of Negroes that the party was 
ready at any time to sacrifice their interests to those of 
the Kremlin, it was rapidly dissipated as the Communists 
lined up with the most conservative elements in opposing 
Negro rights. Of course, the party’s propaganda con- 
tinued to declare its interest in Negro “liberation,” but 
as one of its chief spokesmen later observed, “there was 
a wide gap between what was said and what was done.” 

Then one day came a letter from Mr. Duclos signaling 
another violent turn in the party’s position on the Negro 
and all other questions. This new line called for recon- 
stitution of the party and opposition to the program of 
“Wall Street imperialism.” The self-determination doc- 
trine was dusted off, embellished with some new scholastic 
nuances and offered as the party’s ultimate aim for Amer- 
ican Negroes. An effort was made to reconvert the Na- 
tional Negro Congress into a “Negro people’s anti-war in- 
strument.” The postwar model of the Southern Negro 
Youth Congress contained the same features. The old 
International Labor Defense re-appeared as the Civil 
Rights Congress. The party succeeded in capturing most 
of the state committees of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare. It attempted to convert Negro trade- 
union groups into blocs for a power struggle within the 
CIO and to use them to oppose the Marshall Plan and 
other Administration foreign-aid programs. 

At present, the party’s strength among Negroes is at 
its lowest point in two decades, It is probable that it will 
decline further as the party’s subordination to the Krem- 


lin becomes more apparent, and it becomes even more 
obvious that the immediate needs of American Negroes 
are secondary to those of the U.S.S.R. and of the Com. 
munist party of the United States. 

For three decades, American spokesmen of the Krem- 
lin have made every effort to secure a following among 
Negroes. They have failed. The various organizations 
which the party built have died a-borning or have col- 
lapsed with shifts in the Kremlin-imposed line. Negro 
membership in the party itself was probably never more 
than 8,000 and it is probably less than 4,000 today. The 
party’s influence in non-Communist Negro organizations, 
never really decisive, has been almost completely elim- 
inated. The party can count on only limited support from 
Negro trade unionists, usually in those organizations 
which it controls outright. The party’s capacity to mobil- 
ize church, fraternal and professional organizations in the 
Negro community is almost non-existent. And its intensi- 
fied propaganda among Negroes falls on deaf ears. 


WHY HAVE THEY FAILED? 


Why have the Communists failed to turn to account the 
legitimate grievances of 15,000,000 Negro Americans? 
There are several answers. 

First, the party, since its inception, has been merely 
an arm of the Kremlin. Its theories and programs have 
been supplied by a source which does not understand and 
which has no intrinsic interest in the advancement of 
Negro rights. Negroes want the same thing—full citizen- 
ship—and they want it all the time; they are not likely 
to follow for long an organization for which such goals 
are a sometime thing. 

Second, Negroes in the United States have found that 
among the trade unions, the liberals and other elements 
in the larger community they have sincere allies. And 
they are not going to permit themselves to be separated 
from these groups by identification with a revolutionary 
organization. 

Third, Negroes, like other groups, have been able to 
develop some effective protest and betterment organiza- 
tions of their own which, over a long period of time, have 
succeeded in securing a greater measure of equality, how- 
ever undramatic and piecemeal these gains have been. 
They are not going to abandon these organizations, or 
embrace as a spokesman for their rights the instrument 
of an alien tyranny. 

Fourth, and finally, American Negroes, more than 
any other group in our society, have a deep appreciation 
of the promises inherent in the American radical tradition 
and the egalitarian potential of the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights. 

In Paradise Valley in Detroit and in the Black Belt 
of Alabama, these “bourgeois” documents represent a 
liberating force such as the Communist Manifesto could 
never possibly be. Negroes are aware of this, even if it 
has been forgotten at times by the white community. 


The New Leader 
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FRANCES 


By Anthony T. Bouscaren 


ELECTION LAW 


The anti-Communist parties can't agree 
on a new system to replace proportional 


representation, which favors the Reds 


HE FALL of the Pleven Government in France, over 
T the question of the electoral system to be used in the 
forthcoming national elections, emphasizes the tremend- 
ous importance which electoral systems in France have 
had on French parties. Since the introduction of univer- 
sal suffrage, France has utilized three basic systems: 

1. From 1848 to 1849, from 1871 to 1873, and from 
1919 to 1924, a majority system (with minor variations 
tending toward proportional representation, as in 1919) 
based on departmental lists and one ballot. 

2. Under the Second Empire, and then from 1873 to 
1936 (excepting the period 1919-1927), either depart- 
mental lists (from 1873 to 1875, then 1885 to 1889), or, 
even more frequently, arrondissement lists, based on a 
double ballot, with an absolute majority required on the 
first, and a simple plurality on the second. 

3. Since 1945, a departmental list, based on propor- 
tional representation. 

The MRP and the Communists, with strong national 
party organizations, have tended to gain by the third sys- 
tem, whereas the Radical Socialists, and to a lesser ex- 
tent the Socialists, with growing inter-party quarrels, 
have tended to decline under this system. Both Commu- 
nists and Popular Republicans feel that a return to the 
double-ballot majority-plurality system would find either 
anti-Soviet or anti-Catholic coalitions defeating them én 
the second ballot; the MRP does, however, favor a return 
to a majority system if it contains but one ballot. 

The most important effect of the system in use since 
1945 has been to strengthen tremendously the influence 
of well-organized parties. The parties drew up lists for 
entire departments, and the voters had to choose one or 
another party list, knowing little or nothing of the in- 
dividual candidates. The voter had to take the entire list 
of the party he chose, and could not exercise a preference 
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LATEST FRENCH PREMIER, RADICALS’ HENRI QUEUILLE 


as between candidates on that list, or select individual 
candidates on some other list. The system used under the 
Third Republic encouraged a fragmentization of parties, 
as well as parliamentary irresponsibility; that of the 
Fourth Republic has tended to strengthen nationally or- 
ganized parties and weaken independent candidates and 
regional or splinter parties. 

However, the system adopted in 1945 did present the 
voter in each department with four or five alternatives 
(Communist, Socialist, MRP, Radical Socialist and, some- 
times, the Republican Liberty party), whereas a real two- 
party system—which seems so desirable to the Anglo-Sax- 
on mind—could be achieved only under a single-ballot 
majority arrangement (which thus far has been too re- 
strictive politically for the French to adopt). From the 
viewpoint of cutting down the number of political parties, 
the system adopted at the beginning of the Fourth Re- 
public was an improvement over the Third Republic, and 
actually, in 1945 and 1946, it appeared as though the 
French system had evolved into a tri-party affair (the 
Communists, Socialists and Popular Republicans) with 
two minor parties (the Radical Socialists and Republican 
Liberty party) trailing along; further, the parties were 
stronger, both in the country and in the parliament. 

From the point of view of effective government, no 
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progress has been made since 1945; in fact, a backward 
step has been taken. For under the Third Republic, a 
group of individuals could be made to work together on 
on ad hoc program at least for a short while, whereas 
under the Fourth Republic it has been difficult for three 
parties (those of the Third Force) to maintain a workable 
coalition. In the Third Republic, ministers having loose 
party connections could quickly accommodate themselves 
in a cabinet; but in the Fourth Republic, ministers are 
bound to party instructions and are subject to severe 
party discipline. 


SMALL PARTIES LOSE 


Another characteristic of the proportional representa- 
tion system based on departmental lists has been that 
voters who might normally vote for an independent, a 
conservative or a Radical Socialist voted instead (in 
1945-1946) for a party list which had some chance of 
winning (especially the Communist, MRP and Socialist) . 
Examples of this are obvious when one compares the Sep- 
tember 1945 cantonal elections—based on a majority 
system with two ballots in the arrondissement—with the 
October 1945 national elections based on proportional 
representation from departmental party lists. The Com- 
munists increased their total vote from September to 
October by five per cent, the Socialists by eleven per cent, 
and the MRP by twenty-one per cent; on the other hand, 
the Radical Socialists declined seven per cent, the UDSR 
(Pleven’s small party, loosely affiliated with the Radicals) 
declined two per cent, and various moderate (independent 
and conservative) parties declined eleven per cent. What 
happened here, quite clearly, was that many voters who 
had supported moderates in September voted for the 
MRP in October (to make their votes count), and many 
Radical Socialists similarly voted Socialist in October 
as a protest against either Communism or the MRP. The 
same thing happened in many other departments. For in- 
stance, in Tarn, the Radicals declined from fifteen per 
cent in September to seven per cent in October; in Indre- 
et-Loire they declined from fourteen per cent in Sep- 
tember to seven per cent in October. Small wonder that 
the Radical Socialists insist so strongly on returning to 
a majority system based on a double ballot, and that the 
MRP insists just as strongly on retaining the electoral 
law of 1945! 

Evaluating French electoral systems, Maurice Duverger 
wrote in October 1945 (in La Vie Intellectuelle) that “the 
majority system with two ballots leads to multiple and 
incoherent parties; proportional representation leads 
to multiple and coherent parties, and a majority system 
based on one ballot, to a duality of parties.” The prob- 
lem in France has been to discover an electoral system 
which will simultaneously satisfy the older traditional 
French individualism, and the newer, post-1945 trend to- 
ward rigid, disciplined, national mass parties. While it 
can be said that the electoral system since 1945 has tend- 


ed to strengthen the newer mass parties at the expense of 
traditional French individualism, as exemplified in the 
Radical Socialist party, it is also probably true that the 
French can never return to a pure double-ballot majority 
system based on the arrondissement. 

A long-term solution might be found in a majority sys- 
tem based on departmental lists: The existence of large 
enough constituencies would permit the mass parties to 
retain much of their power, while at the same time the 
personal character of the voting would give satisfaction 
to regional and independent interests, which had no outlet 
under the 1945 electoral law. This system would almost 
certainly lead to more coherent majorities in the National 
Assembly than those obtained under either the double- 
ballot majority system based on the arrondissement, or 
the more recent proportional representation system. 
Strong parties (vital to responsible parliamentary sys- 
tems) would continue to exist, but they would see their 
majorities enhanced in the National Assembly, and pos- 
sibly one, or at most two, parties could govern. This, in 
addition to a strengthening of the power of dissolution 
of parliament, would go a long way toward remedying 
the weaknesses of both the Third and Fourth Republics, 


MRP STILL FOR PR 


It may be easy enough to criticize either the Radical 
Socialists or the MRP for their contribution to the fall 
of the Pleven Government, a regime which had shown 
considerable courage in facing up to the realities of inter- 
national politics, but it is important to recognize how im- 
portant the electoral system is to French politics. The 
Radical Socialist party has been dying a slow but sure 
death under the proportional representation system, and 
can continue to live under a changed voting system. The 
MRP, on the other hand, better knit nationally, although 
having lost many voters to De Gaulle since 1947, sees its 
future largely in a continuation of proportional represen- 
tation; it opposes the majority system because its strength 
is insufficient to win as many constituencies under this 
system as it elects deputies under PR, and it more em- 
phatically rejects a double ballot, under which anti- 
Catholics could “gang up” on it on the second ballot. 
In the latter respect, the Communists are at one with the 
MRP, fearing a coalition of anti-Communists on the sec- 
ond ballot. The Gaullists have been able to observe this 
gradual weakening of the Third Force parties, and have 
voted with the Communists or any other coalition which 
might unseat the Third Force, for the Gaullists are con- 
fident that, whatever system is devised, they will win. 

The whole world will look with keen interest at the 
French national elections, which must come before Octo- 
ber 1951, and the electoral law under which they will 
operate. For it is quite certain that the new National As- 
sembly will differ considerably from the old, and it may 
lead to an entirely new chapter in the ever-changing 
French political scene. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Sumner Welles In Defense 


Reviewed by Frank Altschul 


Director, Council on Foreign Relations; 


Director, Radio Free Europe 


Seven Decisions That Shaped History. 


By Sumner Welles. 
Harpers. 236 pp. $3.00. 


Seven Decisions That Shaped His- 
tory is, in essence, the brief of an 
advocate. Sumner Welles, “whose ad- 
vice on foreign policy President 
Roosevelt had sought, and who 
played some part in formulating that 
policy,” is spurred by his desire to 
“give the American people a chance 
to offset many of the myths that they 
are being asked to credit against facts 
that are indisputable.” He speaks 
with authority in respect to matters 
with which he was intimately asso- 
ciated. Yet when he from 
factual narrative into the field of in- 
terpretation, it is hard to avoid the 
feeling that objective judgment yields 
at times to his determination to pre- 
sent Mr. Roosevelt’s case in the best 
possible light. 

Mr. Welles’s unswerving loyalty to 
the President is evidenced in every 
chapter of this slender volume. The 
barbs of criticism are reserved for 
others. While no Secretary of State 
of recent date emerges unscathed, 
Cordell Hull, as was to have been ex- 
pected, is the one most bitterly under 
attack, With undeniable, and _ it 
would appear with justifiable, rancor, 
Mr. Welles throws new light on the 
clash of top personalities which 
placed such severe limits upon the 
effectiveness of the State Department 
in a critical period. 

In a concluding chapter, devoted 
to reflections on our foreign policy 
today, Mr. Welles echoes the mis- 
giving that the prospect of rearming 
Western Germany has aroused in so 
many quarters. In earlier chapters, he 
gives a circumstantial account of the 
facts and influences that led to each 
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of the Seven Decisions That Shaped 
History. It is not always clear 
whether history was shaped to our 
advantage or to our disadvantage. 
Mr. Welles presents persuasively the 
argument for our recognition of the 
Vichy government, a step so violently 
debated at the time. A little later on, 


he sets forth in a convincing manner 
the reasons why we permitted the ex- 
port of oil and scrap iron to Japan 
so long after its attack upon China. 
But his defense of the Yalta Agree- 
ment seems, on the whole, less suc- 
cessful. 

Here the recommendations of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, based on 
what we now know to have been 
faulty intelligence, came into conflict 
with the clear dictates of political 
morality. Anyone charitably inclined 
should find it easy to understand 


POTSDAM: WELLES SAYS TEHERAN AND YALTA WERE BETTER 


how an ailing President, under great 
pressure, came to follow the advice of 
the military. But Mr. Welles’s ex- 
position in justification of the agree- 
ments reached falls short of carrying 
complete conviction. He fails to dis- 
pose satisfactorily of the charge so 
often heard that the concessions to 





the Soviet Union made at Yalta “sold 
China down the river and fatally un- 
dermined our own strategic position 
in the Far East.” And he sees little 
occasion to find fault with Mr. Roose- 
velt for hazarding the future of 
Poland and of much of Eastern 
Europe as well on the unsupported 
promise of Stalin. 

It would seem that Mr. Welles at 
times takes insufficient account of 
those domestic political currents 
which in a democracy have such an 
important bearing on the develop- 
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ment of foreign policy. He pays just 
tribute to President Roosevelt’s early 
recognition of the rising menace of 
totalitarianism, and to his efforts to 
prevent the outbreak of the Second 
World War. In the view of Mr. 
Welles, these efforts were rendered 
abortive at one point as a result of 
the obstructive tactics of Secretary 
Hull and later because of the negative 
response evoked throughout the coun- 
try by the “quarantine speech” deliv- 
ered in Chicago in October 1937. 
This address was followed by a “pat- 
tern of inaction” for which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Welles, President Roose- 
velt can hardly be held responsible. 
“It was a strange anomaly,” writes 
our former Under Secretary of State, 
“that the President who only twelve 


months earlier had been returned to 
office by the greatest electoral major- 
ity in the history of the United States 
should now find himself prevented 
from following the course upon 
which he believed the safety of the 
country depended.” 

But this anomaly will only appear 
strange to those who, like Mr. Welles, 
have forgotten the full impact on 
public opinion of what he somewhat 
euphemistically describes as “Mr. 
Roosevelt’s attempt to reform the 
Supreme Court.” Otherwise known as 
the “court-packing bill,” this pro- 
posed bit of legislation, introduced 
into Congress in February 1937, not 
only “provoked a schism in the 
Democratic party as deep as it was 
bitter,” and “alienated from Frank- 


lin Roosevelt some of the immense 
mass support that had been so clearly 
shown the preceding November”; it 
stirred into a raging conflagration the 
embers of suspicion throughout the 
land. Until passions had cooled—and 
they had not cooled in October of 
1937—it was impossible for Mr, 
Roosevelt to assert again the full 
quality of his leadership. 

And so, to the Seven Decisions 
That Shaped History, the decision to 
introduce the court-packing bill 
might properly be added as an appro- 
priate eighth. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that its influence on our affairs 
was at least as far-reaching as any 
of those which Mr. Welles, in a stim- 
ulating volume, has so eloquently de- 
scribed. 





A Biography of Wilhelm Weitling 


The Utopian Communist. 
By Carl Wittke. 
Louisiana State. 316 pp. $4.50. 


THIS IS THE FIRST biography of 
Wilhelm Weitling, the German primi- 
tive communist, which does justice 
to his years in the United States, 
where he spent the last two decades 
of his life, a leader of the radical 
wing of the Forty-eighters. Karl 
Marx described Weitling’s Garantien 
as the “brilliant literary debut of 
the German working class.” Heinrich 
Heine called Weitling’s Die Mensch- 
heit the “catechism of the German 
Communists.” And Engels character- 
ized Weitling’s organizing work as 
“the first independent movement of 
the German proletariat.” At one time 
the foremost communist leader in 
Western Europe, Weitling had an ex- 
plosive effect on German radical 
circles in America when he arrived 
here following the abortive revolution 
of 1848; and Wittke traces painstak- 
ingly, at times brilliantly, the impact 
of Weitling on American radicalism. 

In the early part of the book, 
Wittke develops the theme of the 
ethical, spiritual Weitling who be- 


Reviewed by William E. Leuchtenburg 
Department of Political Science, Smith 
College; frequent “New Leader” contributor 


lieved that communism must be 
“steeped in love, human kindness, 
and justice,” in contrast to the 
harshly materialist Karl Marx. But 
this contrast does not come off. 
Weitling’s return to primitive Christ- 
ianity was motivated more by his 
anti-intellectualism, which spurned 
the rationalism of “scientific” so- 
cialism, than by a concern over nice 
ethical distinctions. There is little in 
Weitling’s theory, and even less in 
his actions, to suggest a blander form 
of socialism than that advocated by 
Marx. He thought the ideal society 
would be produced by a revolution, 
with perhaps twenty years of chaos 
and a “war without mercy” on the 
rich. At one time, possibly because 
of temporary derangement, he ad- 
vocated unleashing professional mur- 
derers as agents of the revolution. 
He looked toward an_ industrial 
army (an interesting forerunner of 
Bellamy’s program), operated on the 
principle of unquestioning obedience 
to superior officers. Never did he lose 


his faith in the need for a ruling 
élite, nor his contempt for majority 
rule and the democratic process. He 
regarded Napoleon III as the “heir of 
Louis Blanc” and rejoiced at his dis- 
missal of the “900 talkers” of the 
French legislature which ended the 
“humbug of democracy.” 

Throughout his life, he was cursed 
by the sense of insecurity often ex- 
perienced by the self-educated, spin- 
ning new theories of society and find- 
ing new laws of the heavens, but 
bridling at any criticism of his ideas, 
particularly when that criticism came 
from bourgeois intellectuals _ like 
Marx. The final break between Marx 
and Weitling came over Kriege and, 
given what both Marx and Weitling 
believed in, it would appear that 
Marx was correct in refusing to sup- 
port Kriege’s program of piecemeal 
reform and his alliance with Tam- 
many Hall. 

Actually, Weitling was an unattrac- 
tive person, ready to blame any fail- 
ure on the “vices of mankind,” or 
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the selfishness of the workers, or the 
Jews, never on his own ill-conceived 
plans or poor organization. Weitling, 
whose tortured mind was frequently 
on the brink of insanity, believed in 
himself as a Messiah and was ob- 
sessed by the Second Coming, a be- 
lief that led to a petulant arrogance 
toward his fellow workers. Fortu- 
nately, Wittke discards his theme of 
Marx vs. Weitling and his attempt to 
develop an elaborate apologia for 
Weitling early in the book. The rest 
of his biography is a first-rate study 
of German radicalism in the Civil 
War era. 

Wittke’s account of the experiences 
of Weitling and his followers in at- 
tempting to plant Continental ideas 
of a new social order in the barren 
soil of a country committed to in- 
dividual enterprise is a tragic story 
of lost dreams and lost hopes. Weit- 
ling’s schemes were doomed to fail- 
ure from the start, and it is more sur- 
prising that he was able to form his 
Arbeiterbund, keep a newspaper 
going, and found the Communia col- 
ony, than that ultimately each of 
these projects failed. Yet even the 
failure is instructive, placing the ac- 
cepted ideas of nineteenth-century 
America in a new perspective. 

Wittke’s study is crammed with 
fascinating detail. He relates the story 
of the Communia colony between the 
Turkey and Volga rivers in Iowa, 
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GOING STRONG! 


“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI” 


Parallel quotations prove that 
Nazis and Communists are broth- 
ers under the skin. Students and 
union members have found it 
invaluable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 








with its kegs of brandy from Cabet’s 
distillery at Nauvoo, the Sunday 
hunts for prairie chicken and the 
winter sleighrides. He tells of the so- 
ciety in Covington, Kentucky which 
asked Weitling’s help in building a 
co-operative beerhall, and of the 
building of co-operative apartments 
for workers in New York. He informs 
us that New York Negroes met to or- 
ganize a Tauschbank in 1850, and 
that the Shirt Sewers’ Union in New 
York received a donation of $100 
from P. T. Barnum. 

Although Weitling staged the first 
German Labor Congress ever held 


in this country, he left little mark on 
the radical movement, ending his 
days in relative obscurity, preoccu- 
pied with mechanical inventions and 
astronomy, supporting himself by 
tailoring for the Astors and Vander- 
bilts. Weitling’s life in America is a 
tale of defeat and despair, the story 
of a man attempting in vain to un- 
derstand a new people in an alien 
land. Professor Wittke makes clear 
that Weitling’s failure was more than 
a personal tragedy; it was the death 
of a dream of human society which 
failed to survive the voyage to the 
new world. 





Here is an opportunity for 
men and women concerned 
with national issues to sit 
down with some of Ameri- 
ca’s ablest experts and learn 
from them how we may mo- 
bilize for defense without a 
ruinous inflation. 


Albert G. Hart tells how the 
defense program. is likely to 
affect taxes, prices, wages 
and salaries, interest rates, 
property values, savings, etc. 
—gives you the background 
to understand the pressing 
questions of public policy 
and personal welfare now 
facing America. 





To inform the responsible citizen 
of his role in a defense economy 


Defense Without 
Inflation 


with A PROGRAM FOR ACTION BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 


At your bookstore or from 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18 





By Albert G. Hart 


Professor of Economics, 
Columbia University 


A panel of four top-rank- 
ing experts counsel with 
Hart and add a chapter of 
their own. They assess the 
measures necessary for sta- 
bilization—what they will be 
and how they will work— 
their long-range as well as 
their immediate effect. They 
offer their considered opin- 
ion that it is possible for our 
country to arm without a 
serious reduction in the value 
of the dollar IF we take the 
necessary steps now. Theirs 
is a rigorous yet. hopeful pre- 
scription for bringing Amer- 
ica’s vast economic power 
fully into play both for de- 
fense and a high living 
standard. $2.00 
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The Savage World of Ronald Firbank 


Three Novels (Vainglory, Inclinations, Caprice) . 


By Ronald Firbank. 
New Directions. 426 pp. $5.00. 


IN THE PAST two centuries, litera- 
ture has been for the most part look- 
ing back over its shoulder, sighing 
for the “warm nude ages of instinc- 
tive poise,” and regretting the fact 
that human beings, whether they like 
it or not, are involved in a self-con- 
scious mode of existence. And if to- 
day, in a journal like Gide’s, in a 
poem like East Coker, in novels like 
Henry Miller’s Tropic of Cancer or 
Rayner Heppenstall’s Saturnine, we 
can find the beginnings of an about- 
face, and the first reconciled attempts 
to acknowledge and survive the 
creator’s self-consciousness in the 
very gesture of his creation—still, 
we are not finished with nostalgia. 
Our poets and novelists may not be 
as compulsively attracted by child- 
hood as Wordsworth or Dickens or 
Lewis Carroll; and our highbrows 
will probably never again take a 
poet to their hearts just because he 
was a plowboy. But on the other 
hand, in many of our most impres- 
sive works of imagination—say, in 
Genet’s Notre-Dame des Fleurs, in 
Agee’s Let Us Now Praise Famous 
Men, in Djuna Barnes’ Nightwood— 
the dominant image remains that of 
an intensely self-conscious beholder 
longing to be identified with an in- 
nocent, oblivious beheld. 

The ten novels which Ronald Fir- 
bank wrote between 1915 and 1926 
belong to this class. For though they 
tend to ignore the beholders (who, 
anyway, should be the readers), they 
do dramatize as beautifully savage a 
host of creatures (impossible to call 
them human, since to be human is to 
be conscious, and they are not) as 
any in literature. E. M. Forster has, 
a little pettishly, pointed out that they 
have no souls, and therefore no sense 
of good or evil. Of course not. They 
are not even amoral. They are pre- 
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moral, They are Adam and Eve be- 
fore Pinch-Me-Tight led them down 
to the river and drowned their inno- 
cence forever in their own reflections. 
They are without any awareness of 
themselves as beings; they just are. 
How else could such impeccably un- 
self-conscious affectation be possible? 
When Lady Georgiana, in Vainglory, 
says 


. . . to my idea, the hills would 

undoubtedly gain if some sorrow- 

ful creature could be induced to 

take to them. I often long for a 

bent, slim figure, to trail slowly 

along the ridge, at sundown, in an 

agony of regret... 
she does not blush. She is perfectly 
at-one with the image she proposes 
of herself. She is like the little boy 
who dresses up for hours in his 
mother’s clothes, primping, parading 
and completely caught up in his play, 
no part of him as yet glimpsing and 
inhibiting him in his act. 

The downstage center of Firbank’s 
stage is wholly occupied by such 
children. The grown-ups, the be- 
holders, appear only briefly, and then 
standing in the wings. They are hope- 
less exiles, of course, and they are 
usually identified by a vocation that 
explicitly involves some form of 
standing on the outside and looking 
in: the archaeologist in Vainglory, 
Pope Tertius II in Cardinal Pirelli, 
Miss Naziani (as she watches her 
beloved’s wedding from a convent) 
in The Flower Beneath the Foot, the 
biographer Miss O’Brookomore in 
Inclinations, But beholders were not 
Firbank’s forte. It was the children, 
who would never have squirmed if 
seated next to Aldous Huxley (which 
Firbank did), with whom he was in 
love, and about whom he dreamed 
and wrote. 

Until New Directions began re- 


printing them in 1949, Firbank’s 
works were difficult to obtain in 
America, and stock in his reputation 
was largely the holding of a clique 
who adored him for his lavender and 
chi-chi. Too many readers either 
never got around to trying him or, 
even when they did, dismissed him as 
just another Beardsley bitching up 
a storm. This is too bad. For al- 
though it would be priggish to pre- 
tend that Firbank’s rapacious ladies 
in bombazine and lads with wilted 
wrists do not have a charm of their 
own (after all, he is the first comic 
artist to catch some of the flair and 
picturesquerie of the gardenia set), 
they are certainly not, as Beardsley’s 
Venus and Tannhauser are, just oc- 
casions for sophisticated porno- 
graphy. Firbank used the details and 
mannerisms of the life he knew just 
as, a few decades earlier, Henry 
James used Belgravia. 

Another thing. Up to now, even 
his fondest commentators—Connolly, 
Forster, Auden—feel the need, in 
the middle of their enthusiasm, to de- 
precate, “To employ a serious tone in 
speaking of Firbank is to betray 
him,” says Auden, who nevertheless 
goes on to do so, and why not? He 
had a uniquely personable vision. He 
crystallized it into ten times as many 
immaculately groomed novels as Wil- 
liam Beckford has to show. He was 
capable of a delicious scrupulosity 
of language (Pope Tertius “enter- 
tained a sincere, if brackish enthu- 
siasm” for Queen Victoria.) Young 
writers can always study him for 
economy. As Ernest Jones promptly 
insists in his introduction, “Firbanks 
is a better and more serious writer 
than it has ever been fashionable to 
suppose.” And this talk about his be- 
ing just a butterfly (Forster again) 
will have to go. 
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Washington’s Kinsey Report 


Washington Confidential. 
By Jack Lait and Lee Mortimer. 
Crown. 310 pp. $3.00. 


COARSE REPORTAGE in the language 
of the late and unlamented New York 
Graphic, this book is the Kinsey Re- 
port of Washington without the scien- 
tific safeguards. The odor of crime, 
corruption and sexual depravity 
which allegedly exists in Washington 
is matched by an equally nauseating 
stench of racial bigotry in this vol- 
ume. The impression is that scape- 
goats had to be found, and the 
Negroes in Washington fit the bill. 

Punctuating the book with an anti- 
Roosevelt family bias, Lait and Mor- 
timer seem to find that Washington 


Reviewed by 
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opened its gates of sin widest during 
the New Deal and Fair Deal eras. 
There is nothing to indicate that they 
made a similar analysis of the situa- 
tion during the Harding, Coolidge or 
Hoover administrations. One gets the 
idea that politicians, lobbyists and 
other members of the Washington 
menagerie began their sex lives un- 
der the New Deal and not before. 
No doubt the book contains some 
newsworthy sensations. But why these 
same sensations never saw light in 
the New York Mirror columns of 
Lait and Mortimer is problematical. 


Why they did not expose, side-by-side 
with the Kefauver probe, the missing 
links which they present in their 
volume, is also problematical. If the 
authors are hiding behind the age-old 
journalistic practice of “protecting 
sources,” then their hit-and-run tac- 
tics deserve to be condemned. 

This is a book that was needed; it 
has the ingredients for a book which 
is still needed. But whatever good 
Washington Confidential contains is 
lost through a crazy-quilt style of 
writing, extreme political bias, jump- 
iness in correlating material, and the 
sneering tone toward “do-gooders” 
who want to uproot social and eco- 
nomic injustice. I hate the Mafia and 
the Communists as much as the 
authors, but a prejudiced, sordid ac- 
count like theirs does more harm 
than good. 
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Three Meetings on Cultural Freedom 


I. FREEDOM AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
Are cultural freedom and social progress dependent on each other? Or are they relatively autonomous? 


Max Ascoli, Editor, The Reporter 
Daniel Bell, Associate Editor, Fortune 
Peter Viereck, Pulitzer Prize poet, Professor of History, Mt. Holyoke College 


Chairman: Lionel Trilling, Professor of English, Columbia University 


Ii. FREEDOM AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


What are the social responsibilities, if any, of the scientist, artist and writer? 


Elliot Cohen, Editor, Commentary 
Jacques Maritain, Professor of Philosophy, Princeton University 
Allen Tate, poet and critic 


Chairman: William Phillips, Editor, Partisan Review 
Ill. FREEDOM AND MYTH 

What are: The totalitarian myth compulsions of our age? The attractions and snares of Stalinism? The 
Arthur Koestler, author 


Arthur Schlesinger Jr., Pulitzer Prize historian, Professor of History, Harvard University 
Diana Trilling, literary critic 


Chairman: Sidney Hook, Professor of Philosophy, New York University 


FREEDOM HOUSE, 20 West 40 Street, New York City 
Admission: $2.00 (for 3 sessions; no single admissions ) 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR CULTURAL FREEDOM 
141 East 44 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


May 3, 8:15 p. m. 


May 10, 8:15 p. m. 
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SHIPLEY 


HE BaLLet THEATER® is now in 
= the midst of its spring season at 
the Met, fresher and lovelier than 
ever. Its arrival in New York always 
ushers in the fair weather in gala 
style. The opener is the traditional 
Swan Lake, this time danced by Mary 
Ellen Moylan and Igor Youskevitch. 
The Tchaikovsky music is familiar to 
all, and the Petipa-Dolin choreogra- 
phy seemed more entrancing than 
ever in this legend of a swan that is 
a beautiful maiden. Save for the four 
cygnets, the dancing was exquisite. 

Another standard dance of ballet 
reperotire, Giselle, was performed 
with superb grace by Alicia Alonso. 
Opening night also gave us Agnes 
De Mille’s lively and amusing Rodeo, 
danced with sprightly humor by 
Jenny Workman, with John Kriza 
and Robert Pagent as the two top 
cow-hands. 

Two premieres were on the open- 
ing program. William Dollar’s ab- 
stract classical dance, to Chopin’s 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in F Minor, 
has more substance than usual in 
such pieces, and charming simplicity 
of both costume and movement. The 
major event, however, was the arrival 
of the French man-and-wife team, 
Jean Babliee and Nathalie Philippart, 
in The Young Man and Death (chore- 
ography by Jean Cocteau with the 
cooperation of Roland Petit), to 
Bach’s Passacaglia in C Minor. 

This brief but moving ballet shows 
a young man, spurned by his sweet- 
heart, hanging himself in his Paris 


* Ballet Theater. Blevins Davis, president. Lucia 
Chase and Oliver Smith, directors, Season of 
ballet repertoire. At the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 


On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Of Ballet 
and Shakespeare 


garret; then, over the rooftops of 
Paris, Death comes to take him—and 
Death is the girl. The story is melo- 
dramatic and the interpretation some- 
times so animated as to be almost 
acrobatic; but the dancers have both 
spirit and command of technique. 
and should be long welcome on our 
ballet stage. There are seceral more 
novelties on the Ballet Theater sched- 
ule, and the company is at the height 
of its form. 


W. S. AND THE MASSES 


Many 
that Shakespeare scorned the com- 
mon people. One answer to this is 
that democracy, after all, was not 
considered an issue in Shakespeare’s 
time; Elizabethan England’s problem 
was to unite the kingdom in secure 
and peaceful rule. Furthermore, even 
if one assumes that his characters’ 
ideas were actually his—which is de- 
batable—Shakespeare had a much 
higher opinion of the plain citizen 
than has been commonly allowed. 

The great playwright’s attitude 
emerges from a study in the most il- 
luminating book, The Meaning of 
Shakespeare, by Harold C. Goddard, 
which has just been published by the 
University of Chicago Press. Mr. 
Goddard shows that the number of 
solid, upright, independent men of 
ordinary birth in Shakespeare’s plays 
is exceeded only by the number of 
rascally and ridiculous gentlemen. 

What gives rise to the general feel- 
ing that Shakespeare despised the 
common man is the frequent scorn 
his characters express for the mob. 
The mob is “the beast with many 


critics contend nowadays 


heads,” foul and uncontrollable. But 
now listen to these words: 

“T was afraid as of a beast . ., 
their eyes were not the eyes of men, 
but of animals. They smelt like a 
beast, too. That odor of hate, the 
small of animal ferocity!” 

These are the words of Eugene V, 
Debs—and the great Socialist leader 
was describing, not a hostile mob, 
but a throng that lifted him in wel- 
come on their shoulders! Thus Debs 
scorned the mob: but Debs also said, 
in words no doubt more familiar to 
all of us: 

“While there is a lower class, ] 
am in it; while there is a criminal 
element, I am of it; while there is a 
soul in prison, I am not free.” 

Wien a beloved and loving labor 
leader talks like Coriolanus or Cae- 
sar, can we say that Shakespeare de- 
spises the common man? There are a 
thousand quotations to the contrary, 
but I shall cite only Perdita’s words 
in The Winter’s Tale, when the King 
tells her she is too low-born to marry 
his son: 

“The self-same sun that shines 

upon his court 

“Hides not his visage from our 

cottage, but 

“Looks on alike.” 


TAKING STOCK 


The Laughing Stock Company 
takes laughing stock of its talent once 
a season, in a revue by its members. 
This year’s, now current at the Mas- 
ter Institute Theater, is You Twisted 
My Arm (sketches, lyrics and direc- 
tion by Robert Alan Bernstein, music 
by Warren B. Meyers). Mr. Bern- 
stein appears to best advantage as 
director, with a number of clever, 
imaginative touches and good man- 
agement of a crowded stage. A few of 
the sketches rise above amateur sta- 
tus, notably the Greek satire in The 
Boy from Troy. Among the perform- 
ers, Vanessie Clark puts over effec- 
tively a song of Da Vinci’s model ob- 
jecting to the Mona Lisa smile. The 
company evidently enjoys its work, 
and is one of the better off-Broadway 
groups. 
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DEAR EDITOR 
LETTERS “ation WOULDN'T PRINT 


The letters below are representative of a number of comments received by the Nation on its libel 





suit against THe New Leaner. Since the Nation has shown no intention of publishing any letters on 


the subject, we present some of them here, by permission of their authors. 


Marcu 29, 1951 
Epitors, THE NATION: 

After being informed that you 
were anxious to have a piece by me 
on Stuyvesant Town, I learned that 
you had started a law suit against 
THE New Leaper for printing a 
letter by Clement Greenberg which 
you had previously refused to pub- 
lish. As an old friend and long-time 
contributor to the Nation, I think I 
should tell you my feeling about your 
decision. 

One of the norms for a liberal 
magazine is the ability to receive 
criticism as well as dish it out. When 
the Blanshard articles were publish- 
ed, for example, I felt that in attack- 
ing a religious denomination the 
outer limits of dishing had been at- 
tained, The Nation could criticize a 
church or any religious institution 
engaged in political activities, but in 
that criticism it was obliged to ob- 
serve absolute relevancy in the attack, 
good taste, 


accuracy, and_ grant 


ample opportunity for refutation. 
While I felt there were aspects of 
the Blanshard articles which did not 
conform to all these standards and 
could set a dangerous precedent 
against other religious groups, I de- 
fended the right of the Nation to its 
voice, and opposed any effort to sup- 
press it in the schools and elsewhere. 

Your position on the Greenberg 
letter, however, worries me. It indi- 
cates that you are ready to attack but 
not to defend; worse still, you wish 
to suppress. Greenberg’s letter makes 
a charge, and though not entirely 
convincing, it nevertheless merits an- 
swering. Moreover, the Nation’s read- 
ing public is entitled to have it an- 
swered—the last thing it deserves is 
suppression under threat of a libel 
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suit. By suing for libel, in fact, you 
have admitted the importance of the 
charges and conceded their serious- 
ness, 

Your position is different from that 
of an individual who has only a 
court in which to defend his reputa- 
tion, for you have the vehicle for 
refuting it both to your readers and 
the public, and therefore the obliga- 
tion to use that vehicle. You do the 
cause of the free press much harm 
by trying to suppress another maga- 
zine which prints what you have re- 
jected. 

The libel suit simply prolongs an 
answer by del Vayo which he is 
obliged to make now—not years 
from now when the suit comes to 
trial. I hope you will answer it, but 
so long as you fail to answer it the 
Nation will cease to be my forum. 
I say this regretfully, because there 
are increasingly fewer outlets for lib- 
eral expression in America, and | 
hope that enough common sense will 
enter the minds of the Nation staff 
to undo the damage that has been 
done to the liberal press by your 
action. 

In any event, I shall of course 
always remain a friend on the side- 
lines awaiting the time when the 
magazine can return to its old liber- 
alism, and shall always be available 
to help if I can speed the restoration. 

SINCERELY YOURS, 


New York City CHARLES ABRAMS 


APRIL 2, 1951 
Dear Miss KiRCRWEY: 

The announcement in the Nation 
of March 31 that it is suing THE 
New Leaber for publishing Clement 
Greenberg’s letter of criticism of its 


policies, which the Nation originally 
refused to print, came to me as a pro- 
found shock, The shock turned into 
bewilderment, dismay and anger. 
You see, the Nation has meant a 
great deal to me during the 35 years 
of unbroken subscription to it, often 
at a sacrifice. If I call myself a lib- 
eral, your publication helped form 
my conception of what that means, 

It happens that I frequently dis- 
agree with the Nation’s outlook on in- 
ternational affairs and its attitude 
toward the Stalinists’ attempt to take 
over the world. To me, the Nation’s - 
efforts to explain often smacked of 
apologetics and indirect justification 
of Russia’s imperialistic policy to 
keep the world in turmoil. I felt, 
however, that this resulted from a 
sincere liberal attitude and desire, 
subconsciously weighted perhaps, to _ 
see and to present all sides of the 
international picture. 

When the Nation was barred from 
the public schools and it valiantly 
fought the ban, I felt it was struggling 
for the common cause of freedom of 
thought and of the press. Now it 
seems that the Nation negated its 
great past by the single stroke of its 
libel suit against THE New LEeaper. 
I suppose the Nation had a right not 
to print Greenberg’s letter of criti- 
cism, though it seems it would have 
been more in keeping with its tradi- 
tion had it published the letter to- 
gether with its own reply. But to try 
to suppress this criticism by intimi- 
dation is a mule of a different smell. 
Personally, I have identified myself 
sufficiently with the Nation to be 
ashamed of this act. 

I wish I could ask you to return 
the remittance I recently sent you as 
a member of the Nation Associates; 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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I would have sent this sum and more 
to THE New Leaner for its defense 
against your stupid action. I doubt 
whether you will return the money. 
I must ask, however, that you cancel 
my membership in the Nation Asso- 
ciates and also that you discontinue 
my subscription to your magazine, 
SINCERELY YOURS, 


New York City Morris KATCHER 


ApriL 5, 1951 
Epirors, THE NATION: 

The letter from Clement Greenberg 
printed by THE New LEADER, and 
the method you have chosen to deal 
with it (both before and after pub- 
lication), bring to a head an issue 
which has been on my mind a good 
deal lately. Not only do I support 
Mr. Greenberg’s thesis, but it seems 
to me also that the Nation is display- 
ing an almost neurotic reluctance to 
face the issues. 

It is bizarre in the extreme when 
a magazine which has lived in the 
liberal tradition cries libel at criti- 
cism—the conclusion is inexcapable 
that Mr. Greenberg’s charges have 
hit home. I have felt for some time 
that the Nation has pursued a most 
circuitous path to avoid an unequivo- 
cal statement that the real onus of 
the current crisis lies on Moscow. To 
argue this is not to ignore the West’s 
mistakes; but the Nation seems to 
feel these mistakes somehow leave 
the West as the lesser of two evils. 


CONTINUED 


As for Mr. del Vayo and other of 
your contributors who follow a simi- 
lar line, I can say only that reading 
them can be instructive, for it lets 
one know how the other half is 
trying to live with myopia. It seems 
to me, though, that no democrat can 
sit idly by while crypto-Stalinists 
masquerade as liberals and preach 
divisive doctrine. 

I do not believe that it is correct 
to cancel subscriptions to publica- 
tions with which one disagrees. How- 
ever, I wish to express my continuing 
protest against the Nation’s foreign 
policy by requesting that you direct 
the balance of my subscription to 
such institution or organization as 
you choose. 

YOuRS TRULY, 
M. L. LowenTHAL Jr. 
New York City 


Marcu 22, 1951 

Epirors, THE NATION: 
As a regular reader of the Nation 
I was quite surprised, and not a little 
disappointed, to read in THE NEW 
LEADER that you refused to publish 
Mr. Clement Greenberg’s letter to 
you criticizing Mr. del Vayo’s 
articles. I realise, of course, that 
space limitations necessitate your 
selecting only those letters addressed 
to you that you feel might be of in- 
terest to the majority of your readers. 
May I inquire by what criterion did 
you decide to ignore Mr. Green- 
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berg’s letter? A letter of criticism 
directed at your foreign editor by one 
who has been a frequent contributor 
to the Nation, I submit, is of emi- 
nent interest to your readers. While 
you profess to champion freedom of 
expression in your periodical, it 
would not be remiss to practice it 
in the front office. The Nation, cer- 
tainly, should not be guilty of sup- 
pressing unfavorable criticism. I be- 
lieve that your readers are entitled 
to an explanation. 

Your suppression of Mr. Green- 
berg’s letter is especially reprehen- 
sible, in my opinion, in view of the 
fact that—and I am sure that many 
of your readers will agree with me in 
this—his criticisms of Mr. del Vayo’s 
writings are quite justified. After 
reading innumerable articles by Mr. 
del Vayo, and hearing him speak on 
many occasions, I fully agree with 
Mr. Greenberg that Mr. del Vayo’s 
views are extremely pro-Russian. 
This is so pronounced sometimes as 
to be ludicrous, and an insult to the 
intelligence of your readers. In pur- 
porting to analyze a certain inter- 
national problem, Mr. del Vayo in- 
variably stacks the cards against the 
Western democracies, and paints the 
Soviet Union as the maligned or mis- 
understood innocent. I have the 
feeling that Mr. del Vayo bears a 
slight grudge against certain Western 
nations for not having come to his 
government’s rescue against Franco. 
He is certainly entitled to his feelings. 
However, when this embitteredness 
and frustration colors his writings 
in the Nation, I feel that he disquali- 
fies himself as a suitable foreign 
editor—thit is, if the Nation is inter- 
ested in publishing an objective view 
of international affairs. 

If Mr. del Vayo continues to grind 
his private axe in the pages of the 
Nation, 1, for one, will be forced to 
give up a good friend. 

YOURS VERY TRULY, 


New York City My Les REN 


The New Leader 
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On Other Topics 


Swaddling Controversy 
Bursts Out Afresh 


C. I. Claflin [THe New Leaver, March 5] 
should re-read Geoffrey Gorer’s book and find 
out how Russian infants are treated to silence 
their crying. On paze 97, we read: “If the 
baby cries while the mother is away, whoever 
is looking after it will moisten the ‘nib’ in 
water if it has dried, and then pop it in the 
baby’s mouth, so that the baby is, as it were, 
plugged and cannot disturb the adult with its 
cries.” (The nib consists of chewed-up food tied 
in a rag and fastened around the baby’s neck.) 

With regard to the effects of swaddling, these, 
of course, can only be conjectured at, and on 
page 123 Gorer says: “The deductions which 
follow are unverified hypotheses, though veri- 
fication could be obtained.” He makes a dis- 
tinction which is ignored by C. I. Claflin, 
namely the differences in degree of swaddling. 
The Italian and Red Indian babies at least 
have their arms free, whereas the Russians are, 
for nine months from the day of birth, “tightly 
swaddled jn long strips of material, holding the 
legs. straight and the arms down by the sides.” 
Thus swaddled, they are completely rigid: “One 
informant said the infants were like sticks, 
another likened them to sausages, a third to 
parcels,” 

Since all who know anything about the sub- 
ject are well aware of the value of free move- 
ment to the growing organism—its necessity as 
a means of exploring his environment and 
expressing his emotions, as well as of develop- 
ing his muscles—it would seem to me that 
Gorer has not exaggerated the dire conse- 
quences which probably result from this abso- 
lute restriction of all movement in the early 
months of life, especially as it is accompanied 
by isolation. 
Los Angeles Marcaret E. IsHERwoop 
Holds Catholic Social Movement, 

Not MRA, Inspired Schuman Plan 


In his interesting and informative article on 
Konrad Adenauer [THe New Leaver, January 
22], Philip Martin repeats a widely circulated 
report giving credit to the so-called “Moral Re- 
armament” movement for first suggesting the 
principles on which the dynamic Schuman Plan 
is based. 

I thought perhaps Mr. Martin and your 
readers would be interested in hearing M. Schu- 
man’s own words on the subject. In an inter- 
view with Andrew Boyle of the British Broad- 
casting Company (Catholic World, January 
1951), M. Schuman says: 

“. .. I can’t say with certainty which par- 
ticular movements or individuals indirectly 
steered me at one time or another. But what 
can be said in general with absolute truth is 
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Tue New LEApER welcomes readers’ comments, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


that the so-called Schuman Plan represents the 
flowering of the intense social movement which 
was the work of Continental Catholics between 
the two world wars.” 
Richmond, Va. LawrENcE T. KING 
Author Corrects Error 

In Colombo Plan Article 


May I draw attention to an error which some- 
how crept into my article, “The Colombo Plan,” 
in THe New Leaper of April 16. My manuscript 
did not say there were “already some 570 
million people in India—roughly one-quarter 
of the world’s population.” It said there were 
that number of people in “all Southeast Asia” 
—that is, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo, Sara- 
wak, Brunei, Burma, Thailand, the Associate 
States of Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam, and 
Indonesia. The population of India is in the 
neighborhood of 350 million. 
New York City Joun Carr-Grecc 
Contributions Sought For Laski 

Traveling Scholarship Fund 


The National Executive Committee of the 
Labor party has decided to launch an appeal 
for funds to raise a capital sum the income 
from which it is hoped will be sufficient to 
maintain an annual traveling scholarship to 
commemorate the work of Hargld Laski for 
international socialism. 

Any notice you can give to the appeal in THE 
New Leaper will be greatly appreciated. 
London Morcan PHILLIPs 

Secretary, British Labor party 





A Tea and Informal Discussion on 


CRIME, POLITICS 
AND EDUCATION 


At the Town Hall Club 
123 W. 43rd St. N. Y. 


Saturday afternoon, April 28 at 1:30 
Speokers: 


Arnold M. Fein, Counsel for the U. S. 
Senate Committee on Crime and Politics 
(Kefauver Committee) 


—— Simonson, Prsident of the Teacher's 
Gui 
Arthur G. Klein, Member of Congress, 19th 
District, N. Y. 
Refreshments $2.00 per person 
Mail reservations to 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Rand School 


7 East 15th St., New York 3 
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RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR 
present in association with 
LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY MARTIN | 
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outh Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
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Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielzines 
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GAJESTIC THEA., 44 St. W. of B’way 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES presents 
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“THE GREAT MISSOURI RAID” 


STARRING 
MACDONALD CAREY 
WENDELL COREY 
WARD BOND 
CO-FEATURE 


“THE INHERITANCE” 


STARRING 
JEAN SIMMONS 
KATINA PAXINOU 
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DENNIS MORGAN e@ PATRICIA NEAL 


N 
“RATON PASS" 
PLUS 
“LIGHTNING STRIKES TWICE". 








THEATER PARTIES 

All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
Tue New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844. THe New Leaver 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 














EDITORIAL 





New Far Eastern Policy ..... 


frown upon that objective; indeed Britain hastily exploit- 
ed the MacArthur removal to propose the surrender of 
Formosa and the inclusion of Peking in Japanese treaty 
negotiations. We must, naturally, do everything possible 
to maintain unity of thought and action with our allies: 
that is as cardinal an aim as the overthrowal of Commu- 
nism, for without allies the latter cannot be accomplished. 
But we owe it to our common destiny not to fall in with 
our allies’ narrower interests (e.g., Britain’s in Hong 
Kong), but sometimes to take bold leadership in assert- 
ing our own program for preserving world freedom. By 
a process of persuasion, clear thinking and firm leader- 
ship, we might secure our allies’ support for that pro- 
gram—or at least their benevolent neutrality. 

The means by which we can destroy Chinese Commu- 
nism may make the project appear more palatable to our 
allies. THe New Leaber rejects unequivocally, as it de- 
clared last week, MacArthur’s design for all-out war in 
Asia. The destruction of Communism cannot be accom- 
plished that way, in any case. What is required is a new 
type of offensive, combining political with military meth- 
ods—what we might call a subversive “second front.” 

Use of U. S. or other UN forces to invade China—by 
air or land—would automatically unite all Asia against 
“foreign white Western imperialist aggression.” Use of 
Chiang’s troops in an outright invasion would be politi- 


cally unwise because Chiang no longer commands influ- 
ence in China, and militarily dangerous because his hand- 
ful of men might be destroyed. On the other hand, who 
in Asia or elsewhere can object to an attempt made by 
Chinese in China to recover their country? All-out aid 
to the anti-Communist guerrillas now on the mainland, 
and the ferrying of selected Nationalist regulars from 
Formosa to join them, could produce far more effective 
results than any program we have thus far seen. Renewal 
of the struggle between Chinese democracy and Chinese 
Communism—but on a higher plane than before—could, 
at one and the same time, relieve the pressure against us 
in Korea and start in China a new revolutionary move- 
ment against Communism whose impact would be felt 
throughout Asia. 

Once having embarked upon this program, appease- 
ment would not only be unthinkable, but would become 
impossible. For under the circumstances outlined above, 
Peking could never be recognized, Formosa could never 
be surrendered, and in the situation which must event- 
ually develop, even Britain might be compelled to give up 
her Hong-Kong-based illusions. 

The time has come for a showdown in and on the Far 
East, on terms corresponding to the interest of the free 
world. If MacArthur’s removal can bring this about, it 
will have been well worthwhile. 


Is Florida In the U.S.A.? 


ONE SULTRY DAY in August 1949, an old friend walked 
into our office, haggard and bleary-eyed from want of 
sleep, with a fantastic tale. He said he had just returned 
from Florida’s citrus-growing country, where, in the 
course of investigating peonage, he had stumbled onto a 
case of racial injustice unparalleled even in the South. He 
described how a Negro youth had been killed and three 
others tortured and jailed for allegedly raping a white 
woman, how a white mob had thereafter burned and pil- 
laged Negro homes and terrorized a whole community of 
400 Negroes, and how white law enforcement officers who 
had been hailed up North for trying to protect those 
Negroes had actually been among the mob’s leaders. Ter- 
ence McCarthy’s story seemed to us, at the time, to be in- 
credible; but his facts were so plentiful that we decided 
to publish it. 

We soon discovered that we were the only publication 
in America to print the truth about Florida’s “Little 


Scottsboro Case.” That was on August 13, 1949. Our 
account was followed by Ted Poston’s stirring on-the-spot 
articles in the New York Post; the St. Petersburg Times 
became the only Southern newspaper to do likewise. The 
NAACP had already entered the case. Thus was the 
“Little Scottsboro Case” rescued from the sinister clutches 
of blind fanatics and brought to the nation’s attention. 

Ten days ago came the beginning of what we hope will 
be as happy an ending to this as there can be. The U. S. 
Supreme Court reversed the death-sentences a Florida 
court had imposed on two of the youngsters accused of 
rape, Samuel Shepherd and Walter Irvin; automatically 
reversed also is the sentence to life imprisonment given 
their companion, Charles Greenlee, who was all of six- 
teen years old when falsely convicted—“falsely convicted” 
because the facts show no crime was committed. 

We are proud to have had a hand in this case, and 
appreciate the honor tendered us by NAACP Executive 
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Secretary Walter White when he said: “. . . there was 
sant coverage of this important case by publications 
other than the New York Post, the St. Petersburg Times 
and THE New Leaper. We are all indebted to these 
papers for focusing the attention of the nation upon 
this travesty of justice.” 

But we cannot help wondering whether the youthful 
Shepherd, Irvin and Greenlee will get a fair re-trial in 
Florida even now. For in a merciless condemnation of 
the Florida press which created a lynch atmosphere with 
its inflammatory “reporting,” and of the Florida judic- 
iary for yielding to the mob spirit, Supreme Court Justice 
Jackson declared that “these convictions . . . do not meet 
any civilized conception of due process of law.” Is it 
likely that Florida will, at long last, mend its ways and 
mete out justice regardless of race or color? 


‘Nation’ Ban Renewed 


IN OUR ISSUE of July 8, 1950, under the heading “The 
Nation Ban,” we commented in some detail on the ban- 
ning of the Nation from New York City schools by 
Superintendent of Schools William Jansen. We said then, 
in part: 

“The editors of THE NEw LEADER could find far more 
objectionable matter in the Nation than Dr. Jansen has 
found [the ban was imposed because of the Nation’s 
series on the Catholic Church by Paul Blanshard]. But 
we don’t want the Nation banned—we want it read and 
answered. Where there is debate, there is educational 
progress; where differences are punished by suppression, 
ignorance reigns supreme.” 

Eleven days ago, the New York Board of Education re- 
newed its ban on the Nation because, in the words of Dr. 
Jansen, of its “un-American attitude toward certain re- 
ligious beliefs.” On this occasion, we reaffirm our in- 
transigent opposition to the ban for the reasons stated 
above. 


Ernest Bevin 


AMERICA, and not alone Britain, suffers a great loss in 


the passing of Ernest Bevin, for at this critical juncture , 


in our relations with the British he might have been able 
to exercise to good effect that sanity and balance for 
which he was well known. As Foreign Secretary he had, 
of course, made his share of mistakes, but to his credit 
he tried hard to rectify them. He will go down in history 
as one of the great architects of Western defense, notably 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; and as a 
stabilizing force within the Labor party which that or- 
ganization already feels the absence of. 

England herself can pay no greater tribute to Ernest 
Bevin than to adhere to the promise his successor, Her- 
bert Morrison, has made: “I shall build upon the foun- 
detions he has laid down.” 
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On August 13, 1949, THE N 
_Th e Nev —— Leader LEADER scooped the whole country 


FLORIDA KLAN TERRORISM — “2170 Srewiond rn 
MASKS PEONAGE SYSTEM =“ Tevet MsCertt. 1 wal 
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Last week, in a statement to the press 
concerning this great Supreme Court 
decision, Walter White of the NAACP 
stated: 


“Except for the Negro press, there 
was scant coverage of this important 
case by publications other than the 
New York Post, the St. Petersburg 
Times, and THe New LEaper. We are 
spoceennencnceccasesauneccesecceccccccccececesccsccecccccessecescesconseces all indebted to these papers for focus- 
: ing the attention of the nation upon 


THe New LEADER 7 East 15th Street : hi isniey: 
New York 3, N. Y. this travesty upon the judicial pro- 
°° 
cess. 


Dear Friends, Here is further proof that THe New 


LEADER is one of America’s top pub 


I want to help The New Leaver meet its huge deficit. stgnga 
lications. 


Enclosed is my contribution for $———. 


Here is further proof that your con 
tribution to THe New Le&aper i 
really a contribution to protect your® 
civil liberties. Send what you can, 
oeeeeneneneccenecnsuscsucccsncusuccecceucecccuacseccucccccesscassesesssac: now; our need is urgent. 





